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VoL. IX. THirp Ser1ES. DECEMBER, 1874. - 


CONGRESS AND CURRENCY EXPANSION. 


With the near approach of the session of Congress, a num- 
ber of financial questions have been agitated, and rumor is busy. 
One of these questions, which has attracted considerable notice, is 
that of currency inflation. Two theories have been started. One 
party say there is a prospect that Congress, during its short session, 
will pass an act to increase the greenback issues; while the other 
party declare that if any currency legislation be effected at all, 
it will be rather for contraction ‘than for expansion. We do not 
see any reason to believe that either of these extreme views will 
prove correct. 

With regard to contraction of the greenbacks, there is no doubt 
that before specie payments can be reached, we must curtail to a 
considerable extent the outstanding aggregate of our paper cur- 
rency. But this is only one of the prerequisites of resumption, 
and until the Treasury shall have accumulated a more ample 
surplus of coin reserve than at present, all attempts at resumption 
will be in vain. Consequently it is clear, that if necessary, a sound 
financial policy may defer contraction until the Treasury has ac- 
cumulated a larger coin balance. That this course is necessary, 
and that it will be adopted, will become apparent, we think, very 
early in the session. The public prejudice seems very strong 
against contraction on account of the untimely and mischievous 
way in which it was carried on in 1867. Before the process can 
be again commenced with the popular sanction, a more safe and 
effective method must be devised for its accomplishment. 


Q” 
id 
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As to expansion, it is beyond the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to authorize any issues of legal-tender notes in time of 
peace. It has been repeatedly held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that except under the war powers conferred on 
Congress by the Constitution, the act of 25th February, 1862, 
commonly called the legal-tender law, would have been unconsti- 
tutional. Thus the notes it created could not have remained a 
legal tender for debts. But these war powers are, of course, in 
abeyance in time of peace. Hence Congress has no power to au- 
thorize any addition to the present aggregate of legal-tender notes. 
From these premises it follows, that there is no foundation for 
the above-mentioned rumor, nor is it possible that Congress can 
legally expand the greenback issues, even if a majority of both 
Houses could be induced to pass such a measure, and which is 
still more improbable, if the President could be prevailed upon 
to sign an Inflation Bill, 


This argument, conclusive as it is, does not satisfy the expan- 
sionists. They contend that Congress, in passing the law of June, 
1874, raised the aggregate of the greenback circulation from 356 
millions to 382 millions, and they ask how it is possible to deny 
to Congress the power of issuing greenbacks in time of peace, 
when they have so recently exercised the prerogative by the issue 
of 26 millions, a year ago? This specious argument puzzles many 
people, but it has two fatal defects. It mistakes both the law 
it pretends to interpret, and the circumstances under which that 
law was passed. 

To interpret the statute of 1874, it must be taken in connec- 
tion with the other legislation about greenbacks. To separate this 
law from the chain of monetary enactments of which it forms a 
link, is to violate a fundamental canon of legal exposition. 


Now, the chief statutes controlling the greenback issues are, the 
three acts of February 26th, 1862, July 11th, 1862, and March 
3d, 1863. Chief Justice Chase gives a summary of these statutes, 
in delivering the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of The Banks v. The Supervisors (7 /Vadlace, 26). 
The Chief Justice, who was Secretary of the Treasury at the time 
of the passage of the legal-tender laws, says: “The act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1862, provided for the issue of these notes to the amount 
of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. The act of July 11, 
1862, added another hundred and fifty millions of dollars to the 
circulation, reserving, however, fifty millions for the redemption of 
temporary loans, to be issued, and used only when necessary for 
that purpose. Under the act of March 3, 1863, another issue of 
one hundred and fifty millions was authorized, making the whole 
amount authorized four hundred and fifty millions, and contem- 
plating a permanent circuiation, until resumption of payment in 
coin, of four hundred millions of dollars.” The same view was 
again expressed by Mr Chief Justice Chase, in December, 1869, 
in the case Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wallace, 537). 
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What the Chief Justice does not state is, first, that the acts in 
question authorize the “ve-issue” of the four hundred millions of 
greenbacks, “as the public interest shall require ;” and secondly, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury was the officer designated and em- 
powered to control these re-issues of greenbacks, and to keep 
them within the bounds laid down by the law. Thirdly, Mr. Chase 
omitted, as irrelevant to his purpose, another statute, very im- 
portant for our present argument. We refer to the act of 12th 
April, 1866, commonly known as the greenback contraction law. 
It provided, “that of United States notes not more than ten mil- 
lions of dollars may be retired and canceled within six months 
from the passage of this act, and thereafter, not more than four 
millions of dollars in any one month.” In obedience to this stat- 
ute, Mr. Secretary McCulloch continued to reduce the outstanding 
greenbacks till the beginning of the year 1868, when the amount 
was brought down to 356 millions. On the 4th February of that 
year, a law was enacted, which declared that “the authority of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make any reduction of the cur- 
rency, by retiring or canceling United States notes, shall be, and 
is hereby, suspended; but nothing herein contained shall prevent 
the cancellation and destruction of mutilated United States notes, 
and the replacing the same with notes of the same character and 
amount.” 

From the day of the passage of this act, greenback contraction 
was stopped, and the law, as interpreted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who had to administer it, fixed two limits to the aggre- 
gate circulation, the minimum being 356 millions, and the maxi- 
mum 400 millions. The following information is given by Mr. 
Secretary Richardson, in his book on the Public Debt. The green- 
backs outstanding, he says, were “356 millions of dollars. Since 
the passage of the act of February, 1868, that is the limit below 
which United States notes cannot be reduced without Congressional 
enactment. Between that minimum and the 400 millions authorized 
by law, the issue of the reserve of 44 millions of dollars is left to 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, who has tempo- 
rarily issued portions of ‘it on the following occasions of pressing 
necessity: During the month of September, 1869, about a million 
and a-half of dollars of the 3 per cent. demand certificates came 
in suddenly for redemption, and were paid out of this reserve; 
but the amount so withdrawn was within two weeks again re- 
stored thereto. In the great fire of Chicago of 1871, about a 
million and a-half of notes were burned and entirely destroyed in 
the office of the depositary at that place, and the Secretary in- 
creased the apparent circulation by that amount from the reserve, 
until by the seventh section of the Act of June 10, 1872, chapter 
415, Congress authorized the accounting officers to allow a credit 
of the burned notes in the accounts of the depositary and in the 
books of the Department when the amount was restored to the 
reserve.” Since Mr. Richardson published this statement another 
“pressing emergency” arose after the Jay-Cooke panic of that 
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year. Twenty-six millions of the greenback “reserve” were 
emitted, as will be seen in the subjoined table. But even then 
the aggregate of outstanding greenbacks remained much below the 
then legal maximum of 400 millions. From this discussion, it is 
clear that Congress, in the laws we have cited, has not claimed 
or exercised any authority since the war, to sanction increased 
issues of greenbacks. So far as we have seen, the acts of 1862 
and 1863 were the only laws on the statute book of the United 
States which. claim this power. They fixed the maximum at 400 
millions, and there it might have remained till this day but for 
subsequent legislation. To this later legislation we next proceed. 


On the 18th March, 1869, President Grant signed the first stat- 
ute of his administration. This law was entitled “an act to 
strengthen the public credit,” and after other provisions, it declared 
that “the United States also solemnly pledges its faith to make 
provision at the earliest practicable period for the redemption of 
the United States notes in coin.” 


By the solemn pledge thus given of the credit of the Govern- 
ment, a necessity was created to reduce the maximum of the 
greenbacks below its old level of 400 millions. This pledge was 
redeemed by the act of June last, which established the maximum 
at 382 millions. In passing this law, Congress claimed no power 
to increase the greenback issues in time of peace; but they did 
claim the power to reduce and contract the issues, so as to fulfill, 
or at least to begin to fulfill, the pledges recorded in the statute 
of 1869. ‘To show the changes which the volume of the currency 
underwent during the course of the legislation here reviewed, we 
have compiled the subjoined table: 


GREENBACK MOVEMENTS—1865-1874. 


1874. 1873. 1868. 1867. 1866. 


$ $ $ $ $ 

- 378,481,339 - 358,642,295 - 356,159,127 . 380.497,842 . 426,231,390 . 

- + 381,794,029 . 358,098,138 . 356,159,127 . 381,427,090 . 423.902,223 . 

«+ 382,078,592 . 356,084,303 - 356,157,747 - 376,235,659 . 423,435,373 - 
+ » 382,076,837 . 358.591,735 - 356,144,729 - 3755417,249 - 422 749,252 . 433,160,569 
«+ 382,076,777 - 3571231,585 - 359,144,727 - 374,247,687 . 415,164,318 . 433,160,569 
382,076,777 -« 356,082,622 . 356,144.212 . 373,209,737 . 402,128,318 . 430,160,569 
382,076,707 . 356,079,967 . 356,021,073 . 369,164,844 . 400,361,728 . 433,160,569 
382,076,697 . 356,079,937 - 356,021,073 . 365.164,844 . 399,603,592 . 433,160. 569 
October .... ....- 382,075,407 . 356,079,742 . 356,021,073 . 361,164,844 . 399,165,292 . 428.160,569 
November........ 382,075 267 . 361,031,948 . 356,021,073 - 357,164,844 . 390,195,785 . 428,160,569 
December + 367,001,685 . 356,021,073 . 356,212,473 . 385,441,849 . 426,741,396 


We need not go further into this argument. Enough has been 
said to show the impossibility of proving that the law of 
June, 1874, sanctioned new issues of greenbacks. On the con- 
trary, that statute reduced the maximum issues to 382 millions, 
from 400 millions, which was the maximum fixed by the three first 
statutes above referred to, which were passed during the war. 


Secondly, the inference falls to the ground that Congress pos- 
sesses, or has ever claimed, in time of peace, the power to create 
greenbacks. This inference is based on the allegation that laws 
have been passed for that purpose. But the acts we have exam- 
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ined above are, we believe, all that are contained in the statute- 
book of the United States for the regulation of the greenback 
currency. As no one of those acts has sanctioned any new emis- 
sion of greenbacks, except during the war, it is clear that 
the advocates Of expansion must give up this argument. The 
facts prove the very opposite of what they allege, and show that 
Congress has neither claimed nor exerted any power to inflate the 
greenback currency in time of peace. 

Thirdly, the inflationist errors we have been combating arise 
out of a fundamental misconception of the safeguards which the 
Constitution of the United States throws around the currency. The 
nature of those safeguards has often been discussed. Their result is, 
that while in the dire extremity of war, Congress has the power 
to protect the national life by the issue of paper money, such 
issues are not only forbidden under any other contingency; but 
with the return of peace, the duty devolves on Congress of re- 
tracing its steps as soon as possible, and of restoring specie pay- 
ments. 


GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


The London Economist recently expressed surprise that the 
economic writers of Europe do not more studiously turn their 


eyes to this country—to its vigorous growth in material wealth, 
and its suggestive experiences in financial legislation. The same 
opinion has frequently been expressed in this country. If, how- 
ever, there is no doubt that much advantage would accrue to the 
practical study of political economy were the hint adopted, it is 
also equally certain that the converse of the proposition is true, 
—that our monetary statesmanship in this country might be pre- 
served from many gross errors if we would make an intelligent 
study of European finance. In fact, it is true, that here, as in so 
many other fields of practical philosophy, both continents are sup- 
plementary to each other, and the circle of knowledge cannot be 
completed by the man who ignores either the one or the other. 


We lately offered some statistics as to the savings banks of 
France and Continental Europe. In this article, we proceed to 
those of our own country. And, first of all, we must notice the 
amendment to the Constitution of the State of New York, which 
effects important changes in the method of granting charters to 
savings institutions. These changes go into effect 1st January. 
The new amendment declares that “the Legislature shall, by gen- 
eral law, conform all charters of savings banks or institutions for 
savings to a uniformity of powers, rights and liabilities, and all 
charters hereafter granted for such corporations shall be made to 
conform to such general law and to such amendments as may be 
made thereto. And no such corporation shall have any capital 
stock, nor shall the trustees thereof or any of them have any 
interest whatever, direct or indirect, in the profits of such corpora- 
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tion; and no director or trustee of any such bank or institution 
shall be interested in any loan or use of any money or property 
of such bank or institution for savings. The Legislature shall 
have no power to pass any act granting any special charter for 
banking purposes; but corporations or associations may be formed 
for such purposes under general laws.” 


Some doubt has been expressed as to whether this stringent 
provision touches the existing savings banks, and the opinion is 
strongly urged that it should apply solely to the future, and to 
savings banks to be hereafter created. ‘The enactment of the gen- 
eral law prescribed will probably be a prominent object with the 
Legislature of this State during its winter session. The example 
of New York will no doubt be followed in other parts of the 
country, and we would suggest that a compilation would be 
useful of the laws now regulating savings institutions, both in the 
several States and abroad. Some of our young lawyers or bankers 
who are contemplating a visit to Europe could, without much 
trouble or expense, procure copies of the statutes of the several 
countries on this subject, so as to, collect the foreign materials for 
a complete digest, while the information as to our own country is 
already easily accessible. The above amendment to our State 
Constitution, and the legislative changes to which it is likely to 
lead, will, it is hoped, introduce new safeguards into that part of 
our national finance which has to do with the protection of the 
hard-earned savings of the frugal poor. 


In investigating savings banks, says M. Charles Coquelin, three 
things are to be considered: their control by legislation, their system 
of organization, and the rapidity and permanence of their progress. 
Waiving the further discussion of the first points mentioned, we will 
briefly consider the last. During the progress of savings institutions 
a notable change has taken place in their relations to the financial 
system. They wielded originally small masses of capital, and 
they are much more recent in their origin than ordinary banks of 
deposit and discount. In this country, as in Europe, savings in- 
stitutions were first organized as charitable associations. In Phila- 
delphia, the first American savings bank was organized in 1816, 
under the name of the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society. In 
March, 1819, the first savings bank was incorporated in this State 
under the title of the Bank for Savings in the City of New York, 
and it still holds a place among the safest and most prosperous 
of our moneyed institutions. This bank and most of the early 
American savings institutions were expressly declared in their 
charters to be established from a desire “to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the poor and laboring class of the community.” Hence 
the popular idea of savings banks is, that they are a part of the 
provident and beneficent machinery of society, like Asylums and 
Homes for the indigent, by which the poor, the weak, and the 
defenseless are protected and cared for. In foreign countries, this 
view of savings banks has placed them under the patronage of 
the Government, but in the United States it is the proud claim 
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of our savings banks that they have never been a burden upon 
the Government, or a charge upon municipal or general taxation. 
The only eleémosynary aid they receive is the gratuitous service 
of the boards of trustees; and in our large cities the charitable 
character of their origin has been obscured by the rapid growth 
of the vast aggregates of capital which are wielded by American 
savings banks. In this city, its amount is no less than 184 mil- 
lions of dollars, or more than the aggregate of the English sav- 
ings banks thirty years ago. For although the English savings 
banks now hold 56 millions sterling, their deposits in 1841 are 
stated by Mr. Palgrave at 30 millions sterling, or 150 millions of 
dollars. Since the panic of 1857, the savings banks deposits of 
the State of New York have multiplied sevenfold. This will be 
seen by the subjoined table: 


New York Savincs Banks Deposits, 1858 To 1874. 


Deposits. Increase. 
[ee eee $41,422,672 Boas, ke eee 
January 1, 1859.-....-..........- 48,194,847 ---. $6,772,175 
FONUGEY ETA s5<. xs ccice: sccicicician 58,178,160 saae 9,983,313 
SONG 8, BNOE cas ccccecenbecs 67,440,397 iciara 9,262,237 
TOMMAEY By TROD S ics osecscsconuse 64,083,119 isis *3.357,278 
(eee ee 76,538,183 ape 12,455,004 
January 1, 1864..........------.- 93,786,384 = ---- 17,247,201 
WORUIOEY Ey TRO ca seacincinces acaaas 111,737,763 eee 17,951,379 
PORDAEy Dy TONE: sain 50. cn ss sconoes 115,472,506 ois 35734803 
fe: ee 131,769,074 sees 16,296,508 
ee ee reer 151,127,562 ee 19,358,488 
JaRUALY F, BBO9.cccccccccesscecss 169,808,678 pene 18,681,116 
January 2, 1570.5... ..6005.sss005 194,360,217 eer 24,551,539 
jo SS a | ee ene 230,749,408 as 36,389,191 
WOMUEEY DS, BORE oi.cns ccccscccmess 267,905,826 Sie 37,156,418 
(a 285,286,621 sina 17,380,795 
famtary 1, TS7§~.. ~~. .o00ss.ces005 285,520,085 anal 233,404 

* Decrease. 


We may appeal to these statistics in confirmation of the state- 
ment we made last month in discussing the decline in emigration, 
that the wages-earning classes are better off in this country than 
in Europe, and that mechanics and laborers, from whose earn- 
ings by far the greatest part of the savings bank deposits flow, 
enjoy more opportunities for saving, as the wealth and _pro- 
ductive forces of the country increase. It is interesting to see 
that the growth of the savings banks has been so constant. Still 
it shows considerable irregularity, and offers a sort of barometer by 
which to measure the relative well-being of the masses of our 
people. When the war broke out, for example, multitudes were 
thrown out of work from the shock given to the industrial me- 
chanism of the country. Hence the deposits of the New York 
savings banks ran down from 67 millions to 64 millions. This is 
the only instance in which a loss is shown during the past sixteen 
years. Again, when the war closed, another great shock overtook 
the productive organism, and convulsed its movements. In 1865, 
as a result of this, the deposits rose but four millions, or. less than 
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one-fourth of the previous year. There was, however, an imme- 
diate recovery, and an increase until the panic of last September. 
The effect of that disaster was to check the rising tide of the 
deposits, and to leave them at about the same level that they 
had reached a year before. To show the precise force of the 
panic in disturbing the savings bank deposits, we give the follow- 
ing figures : 


DECREASE OF DEPOSITS DURING THE PANIC IN THE BANKS OF 


THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Jan. 1, 1873. July 1, 1873. Jan. 1, 1874. 
Amount due depositors -...$ 285,286,621 -. $293,178,031 -.. $285.520,085 
Other liabilities 266,846 383,306 .. 620,693 


SUPP ass ccs scsccacscss ISR CGS mn 21,194,433 -- 21,448,952 


$ 305,330,331 -- $314,755,770 -- $307,589,730 


It thus appears that in 1873, during the first six months, there 
was an increase in the deposits amounting to $7,891,410, which 
would have given, but for the panic, an increase for the year of 
nearly sixteen millions, or about the same as the average for the 
last ten years. This is only half the increase of 1870 and 1871, 
which were exceptional years of high wages and large savings. 
It is interesting to know how much of this increase belongs to 
the city of New York. The proportion is shown in the following 
table to be about two-thirds: 


DECREASE IN THE NEw York City SAVINGS BANKS DURING. 


THE PANIC. 
Fan. 1, 1873. Fuly 1, 1873. Fan. 1, 1874. 


Amount due depositors....$ 169,503,273 -. $175,189,325 -. $170,998,796 
DUES acccciscccceccccsss Bj GIR a 12,952,506 .- 13,026,576 


Total........-...-.---$181,923,286 .. $188,237,109 .. $184,414,855 


These comparative figures throw light upon some of the ques- 
tions of economic and social science, which have attracted so 
much attention of late. We are here concerned, however, with 
the simple fact, that the panic, instead of inflicting upon the 
savings banks a drain of from 15 to 30 millions, caused net losses 
to the amount of no more than five millions, part of which have 
since returned to bank. Similar facts might be cited from the 
savings banks statistics of other States. 


Thus, in New Jersey the savings bank deposits rose from 
$29,183,021 in 1873 to $30,454,349 in 1874. In California the 
deposits of the interior banks rose from $6,337,219 in 1871 to 
$9,745,922 in 1873, and to 12,089,895 in 1874; in the San Fran- 
cisco savings banks the deposits rose from $ 34,541,597 in 1871 
to $43,731,223 in 1873, and to $50,843,159 in 1874. Hence the 
whole of the savings bank deposits of the State of California 
amount to 63 millions against 53 millions in 1873. In New 
England the deposits have risen from 355 millions to 385 millions 
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during the year. The present deposits, and the number of depos- 
itors compare as follows with previous returns of the New Eng- 
land Savings Banks: 






























- No. of depositors. —_- - Amount of deposits.-—- ——~ 
States. 1870-1. 1871-2. 1872-3. 1872-4. 1870-1. 1871-2. 1872-3. 1873-4. 
Mass.... ..431,769.561.001. 630,246. 666,229$ 112,119,016$ 163,704,077 184,797,314 202,195,343 
Comm. ...... 165,692.178,087. 201,742. 205,510. 47,904,834. 62,717,814. 68,523,400. 72,205,624 
R. Island... 67,238. 80,076. 88,664. 93,124. 27,067,072. 36,385,108. 42,583,535. 46,617,164 
Maine..... 39,527. 69,411. 81,320. 90,398. 10,490,368. 22,787,802. 26,154,331. 29,556,498 






New Hamp. 71,536. 86,791- 94,967. 92,501. 18,759,461. 24,700,744. 28,462,310. 28,921,502 
Vermont.... 14,295. 15,988. 15,988. 16,200. 2,037,934. 4,438,268. 4,881,789. 5,751,002 












790,057 -991,354. 1,112,927. 1,153,962 218, 378,685$ 314,733,813 355,702,679$ 385,247,133 
New York. .712,109.776,700. 822,642. 839,472. 230,749,408. 267,905,866. 285,286,621. 285,520,085 






The deposits of the savings banks per head of the population 
in New York is $65; in Massachusetts, $129; in Connecticut, 
$134; in Rhode Island, $ 203,—in Austria the amount per head 
is only $8-20; in France, $3; and in England, $9:20. These 
European figures offer a suggestive commentary on the statements 
of those who pretend that the sober, industrious mechanic in this 
country is in no better circumstances, and can save no more of 
his wages, than in the Old World. The savings bank averages of 
England, Austria and France we give on the authority of M. 
Malarce, who has just visited England and Continental Europe, 
and has taken special pains to compile from original sources 
statistical and other information. When M. Malarce’s report ap- 
pears it will be a welcome addition to the literature of this depart- 
ment of finance. A similar contribution to the history of savings 
banks in our own country is likely, as we recently announced, 
to appear before long from the pen of the Superintendent of the 
Banking Department of the State of New York. 
















PROFESSOR CAIRNES AND ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 





It has often been observed that England, notwithstanding the 
enormous growth of her commerce and wealth, is one of the countries 
which offer the least favorable incentives to the scientific study of 
political economy, and that for several years past France, Ger- 
many, and some other European countries, have proved to be a 
more favorable fields for investigating the phenomena and the 
principles of economic progress. This remark is sometimes pro- 
voked in consequence of the narrow limits imposed upon themselves 
by the powerful and original thinkers who in England have been 
devoted for the last quarter of a century to the culture of this 
youngest and least matured of the inductive sciences. 

In illustration, we may point to the limited circulation obtained 
in foreign countries by the British treatises on political economy 
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which have been published since that of Mr. John Stuart Mill. 
Most of these works display accurate scholarship and a broad 
culture, without much practical observation derived from actual 
contact with the living facts of modern finance and _ industry. 
One of the best of the recent economic works produced in Eng- 
land has just been republished in this country. It is written 
by Professor J. E. Cairnes,* a well known and accomplished 
teacher, whose experience and literary attainments are scarcely 
surpassed by any living economist. His object in this volume is 
not so much to give a systematic exposition of general principles 
or of their relations to practical statesmanship, as to “recast some 
considerable portion of political economy.” Mr. Cairnes thus 
limits himself to a very contracted sphere of discussion, and his 
labors may on that account be more valuable in England, if less 
useful abroad. A large part of his book treats of certain abstract 
doctrines touching the relation of supply and demand, and the con- 
ditions under which normal price is controlled by the equilibrium 
of the market. It has long been the accepted definition of English 
and French economists that “normal price represents the cost of 
production,” which cost is analyzed by them into two elements: 
first, the profits of capital, and secondly, the wages of labor. 


With this analysis, as expounded by John Stuart Mill, Mr. 
Cairnes is dissatisfied. It assumes, he says, the wrong standpoint; 
and therefore its reasoning is vicious and its conclusion futile. He 
complains that Mr. Mill argues from the capitalist’s point of view, 
and attempts by analysis to discover the cost to the capitalist 
instead of the true cost of production, which is a very different 
thing. What the true cost of production really is, according to 
Mr. Cairnes, “is the toil and sacrifice of the laborer himself. Cost 
and remuneration,” he says, “are economic antitheses of each 
other. Cost is sacrifice. It is what man pays to nature for her 
industrial rewards.” Holding this view, he makes a violent attack 
on Mr. Mill and other economists who profess the old doctrine 
that cost “consists of wages and profits; that is to say, of what 
nature yields to man in return for his industrial sacrifice.” In 
discussing this question, Mr. Cairnes displays a good deal of 
dialectic subtlety, and offers many suggestive and profound 
remarks, but he wholly fails to convince the thoughtful reader 
that his quarrel with Mill involves much that is worth fighting 
for. 


Mr. Cairnes appears to have two sound principles in view in this 
discussion, though we think he fails to make a sound use of 
them. Of these principles, the first is, that economists are mis- 
led if they assume that the interests of capitalists are the 
interests of mankind. On the contrary, the latter transcend, and 
claim precedence over the former. His second principle is, that 
in measuring the laborer’s share of the fruits of his labor, an 


*Some Leading Pminciples of Political Economy newly Expounded by J. E. Cairnes. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1874. - 
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important element of the calculation is “the degree of sacrifice 
exacted of him by his peculiar industry.” The reader is tempted 
to ask Mr. Cairnes what all this has to do with the science of 
wealth, and whether he is discussing an economic question or a 
question of general philanthropy. In the latter case, his remarks 
about sacrifice are very proper. But they are quite irrelevant in 
an economic discussion, because they are too vague to admit of 
being reduced to the common factor of wealth. 


Mill teaches that production requires two antecedents. First, 
capital, which is a general name, comprising our raw material, and 
our food, clothing, machinery, and other necessaries. The second 
antecedent of production is the /ador which transforms the raw 
material, consumes the food and clothing, and yields the finished 
product. This product has to pay both the agencies which have 
combined in its creation. To the capital it pays a profit, and to 
the labor it pays wages. Into these two elements of profit and 
wages Mill analyzes the cost of production. He says, very truly, 
that, in an economic point of view, the cost of production must 
be measured by the capital which has been consumed, and by the 
labor which has been, spent; that is, by the profits of the one, and 
the wages of the other. Every one can see that if we leave 
Mill’s solid ground of definite values, and soar into the senti- 
mental regions to which Mr. Cairnes invites us,—if we attempt to 
measure the cost of production by “the physical pain, effort and 
weariness, by the discontent, reluctance, or depression of spirits” 
which the laborers may have experienced in their work, we have 
trespassed upon the boundaries of some other science, and are alto- 
gether outside the limits of political economy. For the observa- 
tion is as old as Socrates, that such sentimental objects as have 
just been mentioned can claim no place in the science of wealth, 
inasmuch as wealth consists of property, skill, or rights which 
can be weighed or measured, hired, sold, or exchanged. Mr. 
Cairnes would have thrown more light on the questions he has 
chosen for analysis if he had not missed the path which, in 
several parts of his book, he approaches, and seems on the point 
of entering, namely, the path of investigating how far the skill of 
the mechanic and operative is capital, and to what extent strikes 
among operatives tend to destroy this capital, to prevent its ac- 
quisition, or to put the workmen who possess the most of this 
sensitive form of wealth on a level with their humblest confréres 
who possess the least. It appears to us that Mr. Cairnes’ argu- 
ments in defense of the workmen’s claims, if they are capable of 
being brought within the precincts of the temple of economic 
science, must obtain admittance by the path we have suggested. 


An important feature of Mr. Cairnes’ book is its power of stim- 
ulating thought and suggesting inquiry. In a subsequent edition, 
the defects we have ventured to point out might be corrected 
with much advantage to the practical utility of the discussions it 
contains. 


ve ene ea 
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THE NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


Since its organization in 1853, the New York Clearing-House 
has made exchanges between our city banks to the amount 
of $411,730,484,840.87. The transactions for the year end- 
ing 30th September, 1874, were as follows: Currency exchanges, 
$ 20,850,681,962.82 ; Currency balances, $971,231,280.73; Gold 
exchanges, $ 2,005,245,673.44; Gold balances, $ 315,521,895.39. 
These transactions have been effected without loss or error. If 
we compare the aggregates of the London Clearing-House since 
1868, the earliest report preserved, we find the aggregates for 
the year ending 3oth April, 1868, £ 3,257,411,000; 1869, 
4, 39534,039,000; 1870, £ 3,720,623,300; 1871, £ 4,018,463,000; 
1872, £5,359,722,000; 1873, £6,003,335,000; 1874, £5,994,000,000. 
t thus appears that the amount of business done by the London 
Clearing-House since 1868 amounts to $ 159,437,970,000, while 
the business of our 


$ 214,956,668,131. 


New York Clearing-House amounts to 


OPERATIONS FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS—OcT., 1853, TO OcT., 1874. 


Oct. to Oct. 
1853—1854 
1854—1855 
1855—1856 
1856—1857 


1861—1862 
1862—1863 
1863—1864 
1864—1865 
1865—1866 
1866—1867 
1867—1868 
1868—1869 
1869—1870 
1870—1871 
1871—1872 
1872—1873 
1873—1874 


Currency 
Exchanges. 


-- $5,750,455,987 


5,362,912,098 
6,906,213,328 
8,333,226,718 
4,750,664,386 
6,448,005,956 
7,231,143,056 
5:915,742,758 
6,871,443,591 
14,867,597,848 
24,097, 196,655 
26,032,384,341 
28,71 7,146,914 
28,675,159,472 
28,484,238,636 
37,407,028,9 
27,804,539-405 
29, 300,986,682 
33,844,369,568 
33:972,773,942 
20,850,681 ,962 


Cash Balances 
aid. 


- $297,411,493 
a ee 


289, 
334,714,499 
395,313,901 
314,2 
363,984,682 
380,693,438 
seaae 
? ’ I 
pas rg 


- 885,719,204 He 
1,035,765,107 


1,066,135,106 


- 1,144,963,451 


1,125,455,230 


-- 1,120,318,307 oe 
-- 1,036,484,821 
- 1,209,721,029 .- 


1,428,582,707 


a 1,152,372,108 
971,231,280 .- 


910 a 


Average Daily 
Exchanges. 


- $19,104,504 


17,412,052 
22,278,107 
26,968,371 
15,393:735 
20,867,333 
23,401,757 


19,269,520 - ‘ 


22,237,081 
48,428,657 
77,984,455 
34,790,040 
93:541,195 


93,101,167 -. 
92,182,163 -. 
121,451,392 -- 
90,274,478 .. 
95,133,073 -- 
- 105,964,277 -- 
- I11,022,137 -. 
68,139,483 -- 


Ave. Daily 
Balances. 
$ 988,078 

940,565 
1,079,724 
1,182,245 
1,016,954 
1,177,943 
1,232,017 
1,151,087 
1,344,758 


- 2,207,252 
- 2,866,405 
- 39373827 
- 35472,752 


3:717:413 
3,642,249 
3:637,397 
3,365,210 
3,927,665 
32939265 
3,705,921 
39173,958 


The proceedings of the annual meeting, 1st October, 1874, with 


the names of the officers elected, will be found in the BANKER’s 
MaGaziNnE for November, page 396. The transactions of the year 
were reported at $ 24,142,680,812.38. 

The only banks in the city that are not members of the “ Clear- 
ing-House Association” are: 1, Eleventh Ward Bank; 2, Bull’s 
Head Bank; 3, Fifth National Bank; 4, Sixth National Bank; 
5, National Currency Bank; 6, The Germania Bank; 7, Ninth 
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Ward Bank; 8, The West Side Bank; 9, New York Gold Ex- 
change Bank; 10, Security Bank; 11, Harlem Bank; 12, Manu- 
facturers and Builders’ Bank; 13, Murray Hill Bank; 14, Bank of 
the Metropolis; 15, The Produce Bank; 16, The Loaners’ Bank ; 
17, German Exchange Bank. 


THE REPORTS OF THE TREASURY. 


The financial reports are all completed for the last fiscal year; 
but that of the Secretary of the Treasury will not be published 
until it is formally presented to Congress. Beyond the facts which 
we published last month, nothing is known as to the policy which 
will be recommended by Mr. Bristow. There are several promi- 
nent questions on which he may be expected to offer suggestions 
for a change. One of these is the funding of the public debt. 
The various questions relating to this important subject are well 
known to have received Mr. Bristow’s special attention, and he 
has paid several visits to this city, with a view to pursue his in- 
vestigations with more advantage. Several conflicting rumors are 
current. One class of persons, claiming trustworthy information, 
say that nothing new will be proposed by the Secretary, while 
others predict that some radical improvements are contemplated, 
which will, in a short time, if not immediately, be laid before 
Congress, with every prospect of successful adoption. As little is 
positively known of the actual contents of the Secretary’s Report, 
the more attention is directed to that of Mr. Spinner, of which 
the greater part has been published. This document extends over 
the whole period during which the Government revenues were 
impaired by the panic. It gives a full analysis of the fiscal 
operations of the year ending 30th June, 1874. Elaborate tabu- 
lar statistics are given in the appendix. ‘The report itself is 
unusually interesting, and discusses a multitude of practical details 
to which public attention has of late been earnestly directed. As 
to the revenue, Mr. Spinner shows that the customs have fallen 
off $ 24,985,689, and the internal revenue $11,315,529. He ex- 
plains that the most, if not the whole, of the decrease of receipts 
from the latter source is due to recent changes in the law, while 
the falling off in the customs duties seems to have been caused 
solely by the panic that occurred early in the fiscal year, and 
made itself felt to the end. The people, in consequence of the 
stringency in the money market, became more economical in their 
expenditures for foreign goods. The Government disbursements, 
exclusive of those on account of the public debt, have decreased 
$ 1,869,652, as compared with the year before. Considerable as 
this retrenchment is in the Treasury, it is believed that it will be 
still greater at the end of the current year. 
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The receipts for the year from all sources are reported at 761 
millions and the disbursements 742 millions, so that there has been 
a surplus of nearly 20 millions added to the cash balance, which 
has risen from $ 131,178,137 on 30th June, 1873, to 
on 30th June, 1874. This will be illustrated by the following 


table : 


RECEIPTS OF THE FISCAL YEAR. 


Received from Net receipts. 


ans 


Lands ...... 1,852,428 9 


Miscellaneous .. 


$ 439,272,535 46 - 
163,103,833 69 . 
Internal revenue 102,409,754 90 . 


Repayments. 


37:612,707 95 $2, 134,199 12 


- 3,298,300 15 
1,955,966 31 - 


- 1,626,587 77 


$ 744,251,290 93 $9,012,053 35 


Late United States etna Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘tind credited 


as unavailable ....-..-. 
Balance from June 30, 1873 


Counter 
warrants, 


$1,195,501 77 - 


- 1,412,505 22 - 


5,388, 792 33 - 
. _ 539,387 28 72 


$ 150,731,533 


Total receipts. 


$ 439,272,535 a 
- 163,103,333 69 
- 102,409,784 90 


1,852,428 93 
40,942,408 84 
4,710,805 37 
7:3445758 64 
2,162,975 05 


$8,536,186 60 $761,799,530 8 


EXPENDITURES OF THE FISCAL YEAR. 


Net 
expenditures. 


$ 22,365,278 52 


Paid on account of 


Customs 
Internal revenue 


Treasury 
Diplomatic --. 
Q. Sal’s 
Judiciary 
Public debt 


5,722,104 35 - 
355730,876 75 - 
4,804,576 56 . 
42,313,927 22 . 
36,932,587 42 - 
47,006,277 04 . 
1,325,327 00 . 
606,961 20 . 
3,311,008 94 - 
539,579,948 99 - 


Repayments. 


. $626,700 19 . 
66,207 65 . 
1,623,587 77 - 
70,031 98 . 
3,298,300 15 - 
1,955,966 31 . 
494,194 17 - 
133,269 69 - 
140 78 . 
149,294 14 - 
884,359 73 73 - 


Counter 
warrants, 


$ 69,826 22 


539,387 28 


1,055,481 


44,324 41 


1,467 92 - 
1,412,505 22 . 
5,388, 792 33 : 


12,819 28 5 


$ 1,038 7 
+ 131,178,137 3 


$ 892,978,706 


Total 
expenditures. 


- $23,061,804 93 
11,582 14 . 


5,799,954 14 
37,893,851 80 
4,876,076 46 
47,024,732 59 
38,277,346 06 
48,465,953 O1 
1,471,415 97 
607,102 18 
3,460,303 08 

- 531,308, 633 13 


$ 724,698,933 40 $ 9,012,0 053 35 $8,536,186 60 $742, 742,247,173 35 


Balance, June 30, 1874 


150,731,533 63 


$ 892,978,706 98 


On comparing the annual expenses of the internal revenue and 
the customs duties, it will be observed that the repeal of taxation 
has not been followed by a corresponding diminution in the cost 
of collecting the revenue. Mr. Spinner explains this circumstance, 
and says it is a mistake to suppose that the repeal of taxes has 
been so adjusted as that “the decrease in the receipts and ex- 
penditures ought of necessity to have reduced the amount of labor 
required to be done for the transaction of the public business. 
But such is far from being the case, and, on the contrary, it has 
been largely increased. All the machinery for the collection and 
disbursement of the public revenue remains.” This explanation 
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will surprise many persons, inasmuch as the anticipation of a re- 
duction in the cost of collection was freely expressed in Congress 
when several of the fiscal changes were under discussion, and this 
was one of the reasons advanced in their favor. 

Passing to the Post-Office Department, we find that the net re- 
ceipts for the year were $11,990,816.38, and the total warrants 
drawn on account of expenditures, $ 11,560,216, including $500,000 
for mail steamship service between San Francisco, Japan, and 
China; $75,000 for mail steamship service between San Francisco 
and the Sandwich Islands; $150,000 for mail steamship service 
between the United States and Brazil. 

As to the Conscience Fund, the amount received and credited 
to the Conscience Fund, from December 1, 1863, to June 30, 
1873, was $154,695.98; from July 1, 1873, to June 30, 1874, 
$ 8,218.76; total, Telhanete, 

A considerable part of the report is taken up with the National 
Banks, the number of which, a year ago, was 2,115. The new 
banks, organized during the fiscal year, were 40, making the total 
number of banks, to 30th June, 1874, 2,155. Of this aggregate, 
119 banks have been closed by voluntary liquidation, or by merg- 
ing into other banks. Of the notes of the broken banks, the 
amount redeemed during the fiscal year was $ 1,374,500, and the 
aggregate of previous years was $9,277,435. Hence, the total 
amount of notes of failed banks, which have been redeemed by 
the Treasury since the establishment of the National system, is 
$ 10,651,935. As to the securities held in trust for circulation, the 
amount is $391,171,200. The bonds held as security for public 
deposits, amount to $16,635,200. 

An extended discussion is given to the new arrangements for 
the redemption of National bank-notes. The Treasurer points out 
several circumstances, which interfered with the earlier success of 
the Redemption Bureau. First, he says, there should have been 
a proper delay for preliminary preparation, which, in all such 
cases, is indispensable to the smooth operation of new machinery 
like that of the Redemption Bureau. But no such preparatory 
delay was provided for. “The act of June, 1870,” says Mr. 
Spinner, “went into effect immediately on its passage, and indi- 
vidual companies and even National banks took instant advantage 
of that fact. National bank-notes, in all kinds of condition, from 
all parts of the United States, at once began to pour into the 
‘Treasury by millions. There was no time whatever given to 
make preparation to carry the provisions of the law into effect. 
In a very short time, more than $20,000,000 of the notes of Na- 
tional banks that had been redeemed and that could not be dis- 
posed of, lumbered the vaults of the Treasury, when they were 
needed for its own use.” 

Our readers will remember that we favored the demand 
which the Treasury made on the banks for a voluntary deposit 
of a second five per cent., in addition to that required by law. 
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This demand, though it was supported by the force of public 
opinion, was not generally complied with as promptly as the 
emergency required. Hence arose the necessity, which should 
have been foreseen, for stopping the redemption machinery for a 
brief season until it could be efficiently organized. In other 
words, the preparatory delay, which should have been provided 
for in the law, was enforced by necessity. This point and some 
others are explained in the report before us, as follows: 


“As a general rule, the banks behaved well, and did all in 
their power to facilitate redemption. Quite a number, mostly in 
the principal cities, deposited a second five per centum before any 
of their notes had been assorted; but other banks sent notes here 
for redemption before they had even made their own deposits 
wherewith to make redemptions. Not having any of the appli- 
ances necessary to assort these notes, so that calls could be made 
of the banks to make good their redemption fund, it was found 
that while the agency held National bank-notes, answering as se- 
curity for United States notes remitted for their redemption, the 
Treasury had been drawn upon for more than five per centum 
deposit. Under these circumstances, the receipt of National bank- 
notes was discontinued until the fund could be sufficiently replen- 
ished to again go on with redemptions. That time has now ar- 
rived, and although the agency is still without sufficient help, 
room, or furniture, yet it is confidently believed, if the banks re- 
spond promptly when calls are made upon them in the future to 
make good their redemption fund, in accordance with the law, 
no further delay will occur, and that all remittances hereafter 
made of National bank-notes for redemption will be promptly re- 
mitted for the sender in lawful money. Notices will soon be sent 
to the National Banks, advising them of the amounts charged to 
their redemption fund to reimburse the Treasury for the charges 
for transportation and the cost of assorting their notes that have 
been redeemed in compliance with the law, which provides that 
these charges and costs shall be in proportion to the circulation 
redeemed. As the law does not state whether these charges and 
costs shall be in proportion to the amount in dollars of the num- 
ber of notes redeemed, it has been decided, after consultation with 
the Secretary of the Treasury and others learned in the law, that, 
inasmuch as the charges for transportation are paid on the amount 
of money transported, and that it costs as much to assort one- 
dollar-notes as it does notes of a thousand dollars, therefore the 
proportion for transportation will be adjusted with reference to the 
amount, and for other expenditures in proportion to the number 
of the notes redeemed.” 


Mr. Spinner does not give as full details as might be wished of 
the precise amounts of currency sent in for redemption, or of the 
periodical fluctuations in the state of the redemption fund. When 
the organization is more complete he will, it is hoped, be able to 
give a weekly statement as to the amount of bank-notes received, 
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showing what portion of the aggregate comes from the National 
Banks direct and what portion from other sources. Some of the 
banks have complained of the delay in getting their notes re- 
deemed. But this ground of complaint is, we suppose, in a fair 
way for being finally removed. 


Another important point is the delay of the banks in paying 
their duties to the Treasury. The delinquencies seem to be in- 
creasing. It is stated by the report that “while there is a pen- 
alty of $200 for any default in making proper returns within 
ten days after each first day of January and July, there is no 
penalty whatever for making default in payment of the duty to 
the Treasury within the months named, as it is made the duty by 
law for each bank to do. Quite a number of the banks take ad- 
vantage of this defect in the law. They make their returns regu- 
larly within the ten days prescribed by law, and thus avoid 
the penalty of $200. Having thus complied with the compara- 
tively immaterial part of the law, for the non-compliance with 
which there is a penalty attached, they then entirely neglect the 
material part, by refusing to pay the duty within the month, and 
for which neglect there is no penalty. As most of the interest of 
the stocks held by the Treasurer in trust for National Banks is 
payable semi-annually in January and July, there is no way pro- 
vided by which the duty in such cases can be collected compul- 
sorily within five months, when the next interest on their stocks 
is payable. The use of large sums of money for a long time due 
to the United States is lost to the Treasury. In cases of single 
banks the loss in interest for a single term of six months amounts 
to hundreds of dollars. The aggregate amount thus lost to the 
people is very large. This not only works a great injury to the 
public revenue, but does injustice to the majority of the National 
Banks, that pay this duty regularly with commendable prompti- 
tude. To obviate this evil, and to force a ready compliance with 
the terms of the law, the act should be so amended as to attach 
a penalty for the non-payment, within the time prescribed by the 
law, of the duty due from any National Bank, of an additional 
penal sum at the rate of one per cent. per month upon the 
amount of the unpaid tax, due from and by such defaulting bank, 
until the whole amount of such duty with the accrued penalty 
shall have been paid by such defaulting bank; and if not paid be- 
fore, the whole amount, including the penalty, should be retained 
from the next interest due on its stock, held for it in trust for the 
redemption of its circulating notes by the Treasurer of the United 
States.” 

Passing to another subject, that of thefts of unsigned notes, 
Mr. Spinner argues, that “no good reason can be urged why the 
banks themselves should not be held equally responsible when, 
through their own fault, their unsigned notes get into circulation. 
That they eventually cannot avoid this responsibility is evidenced 
by the fact that the Government holds the bank’s receipt for the 
notes, and the United States bonds pledged for their redemption 

28 
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in the custody of the Treasurer can never be surrendered until 
the banks shall return the notes for the redemption of which they 
are held, or by the deposit of an equal amount of United States 
notes. It is only a question whether the liability on the part of 
the bank to redeem these notes shall attach at once, or at some 
future time. Under these circumstances it is believed that public 
policy, justice to the holders of these notes, and the true interest 
of the banks themselves require the passage of a law authorizing 
the Treasurer to redeem the unsigned notes that have been, or 
that may hereafter be delivered to, and receipted for by a bank, 
in the same manner and under the same rules and regulations as 
other National bank-notes are now by law redeemed.” 


The receipts of national bank-notes for redemption in Novem- 
ber were $3,414,350. Those for the month of July were 
$10,359,000; for August, $9,975,000; for September, $7,822,000 ; 
for October, $5,618,000o—being an aggregate to November 15 of 
$33,954,000. The number of the notes redeemed is 4,789,300, 
and their aggregate value $30,508,000. The average value of the 
redeemed notes is $6.37, and the amount of canceled notes deliv- 
ered to the Comptroller of Currency for destruction, $19,773,220. 


Among the minor topics, the Treasurer refers to the great increase 
in the kinds of paper money, which have been multiplied of late years. 
He says: “The kinds of paper money issued by the United States, 
including fractional currency, have been largely increased and con- 
tinue to be increased as dangerous counterfeits are discovered. 
As all the various kinds must be assorted by series, as well as by 
denominations, the work of redemption and destruction is necessa- 
rily increased to just the extent that the kinds are increased. 
For years there were but 16 kinds; the number has increased, 
until now there are 46 different kinds that require to be assorted 
and separated, thus increasing this kind of work nearly threefold. 
Without any change of opinion, as expressed in reports of former 
years, in regard to the inadequacy of the salaries now paid to 
departmental employés of the Government, I have, after mature 
thought and reflection, and from some little experience in the 
National Bank-Note Redemption Agency, come to the conclusion 
that if Congress would appropriate to each Department and _ its 
Bureaus a round sum, not exceeding that now appropriated, to be 
expended in discretion and under the direction of the heads of 
the several Departments in payment of clerks and other employés 
of the Departments and the Bureaus thereof, in sums of any 
amount—say, for clerks, from $1,000 to $2,000, and for grades 
higher or lower than clerks, in proportion, with the right to ad- 
just the payments from time to time, according to the work per- 
formed by each—very much more and a great deal better service 
would be had by the Government than under the present system, 
with the grade, classification, and rate of compensation fixed by 
the iron rule of compulsory law. The reduction made by the act 
of Congress at its last session, of the number of females acting as 
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sweepers and dusters, from 13 to 7 in number, and the decrease 
of the pay of the remaining ones from $36 to $20 per month, 
greatly inconvenienced the office, brought great distress upon the 
poor widows, who were either deprived of their places, or com- 
pelled to work for pay inadequate to their services, and for their 
and their families’ support. When it is recollected that these per- 
sons are mostly widows with families of helpless children, who 
have the alternative often offered, between seeing the suffering of 
their children for want of bread, and taking the money that is 
exposed, to avert it, the impolicy, if not the wickedness, of placing 
such a temptation in their way will be realized and corrected.” 


A subject of more local interest is the circulation of unauthor- 
ized notes, which has long been complained of in one or two of the 
Southern States. “Constant complaints,” he says, “have been made 
that the laws made to restrain the issuing and circulation of notes 
other than those authorized by acts of the United States Congress, 
are evaded in large sections of the country, and in many localities 
they are utterly disregarded. The latter is particularly true as of 
the South, and especially so in the States of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. Most of these violations of law are by munftipalities and 
by manufacturing companies. I can speak of this evil from per- 
sonal experience and observation. In localities at the South almost 
the entire circulation consists of such local issues that are put 
upon everybody in change, and, unless used in the place of issue, 
are worthless to the holder. This is particularly true of the frac- 
tional currency. For this there has never been the poor excuse 
that there was not currency enough, as the amount authorized by 
law has never been issued by the Treasury, being restricted and 
reduced by the issue and circulation, in violation of law, of this 
illegitimate and almost worthless currency. Now that banking un- 
der the National system is measurably free, that excuse will not 
hold as to the issue of notes of one dollar and upward. By the 
act of March 26, 1867, it is enacted ‘that every National bank- 
ing association, State bank, or banker, or association, shall pay a 
tax of 10 per centum on the amount of notes of any town, city, 
or municipal corporation paid out by them.’ This enactment does 
not reach the root of the evil. The law should be so amended 
and changed as to compel the payment of the tax by the munici- 
palities, companies or individuals who make the original issue of 
such unauthorized circulating notes. Bankers and business men at 
the South assured me that even such a tax would not prevent the 
issue of this kind of currency, and that the only effectual way to 
abolish the nuisance would be to declare the issuing of any kind 
of obligations, with a view to its circulation as money, a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, by any 
court having cognizance thereof.” 

The figures given in Mr. Spinner’s report of the receipts and 


disbursements differ somewhat from those of the Register of the 
Treasury, in consequence of certain differences in the methods of 
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book-keeping in the various Bureaus, which have been often explain- 
ed. This circumstance will account for the variation in the foregoing 
reports from the official figures that we have recently published. The 
subjoined table gives a comparative view of the sources of inter- 
nal revenue, with the relative productiveness of the various taxes: 


SouRCES OF INTERNAL REVENUE FiscaL YEARS 1870 TO 1874. 


SpIRITs. 187¢. 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 
Brandy distilled from apples. 
grapes, and peaches | ( $1,236,006 . $544,849 . $2,014,646 . $539,859 
Spirits distilled from other ma- | $30,245,133 | 
terials than apples, grapes, 
and peaches.... 
Wine made in imitation of cham- 


29,921,308 . 32,572,940 . 41,116,419 . 43,267,234 


279 . — . 20. 3,532 - 151 

2,127,488 . 1,901,603 . 2,010,986 . —_. — 

6,481,300 . 5,683,077 . 6,485,786 . —. — 

1,063,698 . 959,890 . 9559704 - 371,457 - 287.826 

Dealers, retail liquor 3,538,979 - 3,651,485 . 4,028.605 . 5,016,904 . 4,321,605 

Dealers, wholesale liquor 2,251,022 . 2,151,281 . 2,065,564 . 781,664 . 596,455 
Manufacturers of stills and stills 

and worms manufactured 7,691 . 5,167 . 5,652 . 4,673 - 35445 
Stamps, distillery warehouse, for 

rectified spirits, &c 758,427 . 797,291 . 415,368 . 347,763 

Excess of gaugers’ fees, &c ‘ 13,693 - 4119 . 2,374,709 - 79,750 


Total from spirits $55 537,251 $46,281,848 $49,475,516 $52,099,372 $ 49.444,090 
ToBacco. 
Cigars, sheroots and cigarettes... $5,710,097 . $6,598,173 . $7,566.157 . $8,940,391 . $9,333,592 
Manufacturers of cigars........ 123,10% . 142,192 . 161,767 . 153,223 - 149,037 
Tobacco,chewing,&c., and snuff. 19,705,223 . 20,677,718 . 18,674,569 . 1,082,049 . 1,038,446 
Tobacco, smoking, all stems,&c., 
fine-cut shorts, &c: 49579:242 . 4,882,822 . 5,896,206 . 22,315,810 . 20,900,510 
Stamps for tobacco or snuff in- 
tended for export 47,998 . 66,147 . 53.576 « 5,595 - 6,735 
Other sources now exempt — . —.. —.. 44,603 . 376 
Dealers in leaf tobacco 199,969 « 221,662 . 260,488 . 118,518 . 115,992 
Dealers in manufactured tobacco. 924,312 . 970,018 . 1,102,358 . 1.714,247 . 1,686,609 
Manufacturers of tobacco 28,592 . 20,174 . 21,050 . 11,868 . 11,578 


Total from tobacco....... . $31,318,536 $33,578,907 $33.736,170 $34,386,303 $33,242,876 
“FERMENTED Liquors. 
Fermentcd liquors, $1 per bbl. on $6,026,972 . $7,159,740 . $8,009,970 . $8,910,824 . $8,880,677 
Brewers’ special tax............ * 233,750 . 229,762 . 248,529 . 304,650 . 245,306 
Dealers in mait liquors —_ .. : —_ . 109,464 . 178,638 


Total from liquors.......... $6,260,728 $7,389,502 $8,258,498 $9,324,938 $9,204,68 
BANKS AND BANKERS. 
Deposits. capital and circulation. $4,409 035 . $3,644,242 . $4,628,229 . $3,771,031 . $3,387,161 
INCOME. 
From individuals.........+ seoee $26,696,132 $15,222,212 . $8,711 251 . 
Other collections from income... 9,547,214 - 3,940,439 . 5,725,611 . 


Total from income $ 36,243,346 $ 19,162,651 $ 14,436,862 . —. 


SAMMBE. cc ccccascnceserecseess $ 15,611,003 $14,529,885 $15,296,470 . $7,702,377 . $6,143,758 
Miscellancous.........02.6.200000 18,535,579 18,611,297 . 5,068,350 . 6.791.435 . 1,029,096 


Grand total for the year.... $ 183,634,833 $ 143,198,322 $ 130,890,097 $ 114 075.456$ 102,651,660 
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MERCANTILE FAILURES AND INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS. 


The statement has been made that the failures brought on 
by the panic of 1872 have been greater in amount than those 
which followed the panics of 1857 and 1861. This state- 
ment is certainly exaggerated. To throw more light upon it, we 
have compiled some statistical tables, which will be found at the 
close of this article. The figures have been taken from the re- 
ports of Messrs. Dun, Barlow & Co., and are very full and com- 
plete, for the years 1857 and 1861. We trust that this enterpris- 
ing firm will, in their forthcoming report of the failures for the 
year 1874, give to the public statistics equally full and complete, 
so that the comparison we have begun may be extended to in- 
clude the other chief cities as well as New York. 


It has often been observed that failures in this country are 
much more numerous than in England, and that in England they 
are more numerous than on the continent of Europe. Many 
causes have been assigned for this disparity. In the United States 
there is a restlessness and a spirit of enterprise that prompt men 
incessantly to take risks, which, in older countries, men are afraid 
to venture. Another reason why failures are more numerous here, 
is the insufficiency of capital. Men often begin business in our 
larger cities on a capital which in Europe would be regarded as 
ridiculously small and inadequate. Bankers and merchants have 
built up a lucrative business, and have risen to wealth and distinc- 
tion, who, a dozen years ago, were mere clerks, and started for 
themselves with little or no means, except that best of all capi- 
tal—integrity, energy, and thorough knowledge of their business. 
That such men, working with meager capital, should, even in 
quiet times, meet with reverses, is but natural; and such mishaps 
constitute a large proportion of the annual failures in which the 
commercial history of this country has always been too fertile. 

Thirdly, there is another cause for the increase of mercantile 
failures, that have been reported since the war. We refer to the 
risks which have been added to the ordinary perils of trade by 
the disorders of our currency, by the heavy taxes which have 
been laid on industry, and by the other burdens of our defective 
financial system. The pressure of these forces must have been 
severely fatal among the weaker members of our industrial com- 
munity, and multitudes of small capitalists must have been re- 
duced to the condition of employés. Still, in the youthful organ- 
ism of American industry, these rapid processes of disintegration 
and decay are more than compensated by the swifter processes of 
repair. As, in these amazing activities of material growth, there is 
no nation in modern times that can compare with the United 
States, it is not surprising that there should be some correspond- 
ing energy in those destructive forces which cause individual fail- 
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ures. Among the incidental results of this law, we find that the 
disadvantages of small capital are augmenting. 


Formerly, it was a common boast that a mechanic or a small 
tradesman, who was weak in capital but strong in the American 
qualities of ingenuity, energy, and pliant skill, had much less to 
fear from his wealthier rivals, than in other countries. Hence the 
door was always open, to receive the best skill of the body of 
journeymen into the superior order of employers of labor. The 
steady apprentice had before him the certainty, that if he were in- ~ 
dustrious and skillful, sober and trustworthy, the path would soon 
open which would lead him to competence and to honor, as an 
organizer of other men’s labor. Since the war, and the paper- 
money troubles which the war brought upon us, two notable 
changes have been set in motion, which deserve. more attention 
than they have heretofore received, from economic writers. First 
of all, gigantic wealth has been concentrated in few hands. Our 
National proclivity, to organize, has made a revolution in almost 
all departments of industrial production and commercial enterprise. 


The few who are strong in capital have thus a powerful engine 
in their hands. They are easily induced to confederate, to form 
cliques, and to carry out plans for crushing weaker competitors, 
who are less able to withstand monetary spasms or commercial 
disasters, and, therefore, are easily absorbed into the firms and 
corporations, whose rivalry has tended to precipitate these ruinous 
changes. In the next place, the smaller capitalists, all over the 
country, have suffered much more than their opulent competitors, 
from the strikes of workmen. 

One of the evils of strikes is that they first attack and bring 
down those masters who are the weakest and the least removed 
from the position of journeymen. Strikes thus prevent journeymen 
from rising to be masters. They help to break up the industrial 
community into an inordinate multitude of wages-earning employés, 
instead of giving free play to the wholesome forces which, former- 
ly, enabled a mechanic, through successive steps, to rise into a 
wages-paying employer. If our mechanics were wise, they would 
see that the adventurers, who, in the guise of friends, counsel 
strikes, and foster foolish resistance to natural laws, are enticing 
them away from their true interests. In this country, the strikes 
of workmen would have been less frequent, if our mechanics had 
only looked at facts with their own eyes, instead of viewing them 
through the jaundiced imagination of idle, designing, and often 
vicious demagogues. It is the birthright of American mechanics, 
that they should have a free course for their skill, and a fair 
prospect for their success, as small capitalists. This is better for 
them than to combine in unions, which help to crush small estab- 
lishments, and cause them to be swallowed up in the larger ones. 
The tables of failures to which we referred at the beginning of 
this article, will be found below. ‘They offer a suggestive com- 
mentary on the principles we have been expounding. 
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FAILURES AFTER THE PANIcs OF 1857, 1861 AND 1872. 


1857. ~————1861.—- —— § — —- 1873. nl 


NEw YorK: No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount. 


N. Y. City & Bk’lyn . a5 $135,129,000 980 $69,067,114 644 $925 635,000 
Albany 838,000 - 47. 2,348,500 . ase 
; - 4,224,000 . 26. 300,000. .. - .... 
Oswego : 161,000 . 13- 130,000. .. . ..-. 
Rochester 2 850,000 - 37- 319,000. .. . .... 
Syracuse . .......... is 436,000 . 36. 549,000. .. . ...- 
RIGY... 2cdscacwns'oses - 23. SeeORD . oss Seen 
Utica 8 - 35- 359,000. .. — 
Remainder of State. - 6,789, - 660. 7,700,100 . 544 * 3,721,000 
25 - 480 - 18,317,161 ae masa 
Remainder of State. - 363 - 6,796,000 . tt 1,224,000 
PENN., Philadelphia. . ee | ee 
Pittsburgh,........-. - 49- 747,397 - -. - ---- 
Remainder of State. - 327- 2,948,500 31,445,000 
ILLINOIS, Chicago. . ; « OR BeOeee . ws <  scee 
Remainder of State. - 350- 4,911,300 - t7,109,000 
OHIO, Cincinnati-.... 96 - 163. 6,982,071 . .. . .... 
Cleveland «....2<.2<<< = 2%. 604,000 . .. - ---. 
Remainder of State. - 397- 5,879,500 . t1 1,220,000 
RHODE ISLAND, Prov. 6 - 54- 1,093,000 x, cau 
Remainder of State. - 146 ned t15,259,000 
MICHIGAN, Detroit .. . - 50. I sande 5 se sees 
Remainder of State. - 169 - 1,820,200 5 "3,917,000 
3 10. 370,000. .. 
Remainder of State. - 93- 1,295,000 . 141 .  t1,917,000 
2,562,000 . 134 - 2,260,000 
Wis., Milwaukee .... ‘ 80, SI9G00 . cs <._ seee 
Remainder of State. ‘ 3 2,137,500 . 81 - tI,574,000 
New Jersey a 2,234,300 . 119 -. 2,482,000 
Connecticut P - 2,594,000 . 104. 1,452,000 
i 710,000 . 80 . 752,000 
New Hampshire 8, 840,090 . 27 . 513,000 
Vermont ; 000 . 116. 1,488,000 . 21 . 50,000 
Minn., Kan. & Terr’s. - 1,705,000 . -_55- + _4913,500 - - 9 - 2,633,000 


Total Northern States. 4,257 $265,818,000 5,935 $1786: 78; 632, - 4,084 Senntenene mane 
5 33 


“ Southern States. 675 25,932,000 1,05 8,577,839 1,099 27,88 


‘“« in all the States. 4,932 $291,750,000 6,993 $207,210,000 5,183 $228,499,000 
* These figures include the whole State except N. Y. City. t These figures are for the whole State. 


FAILURES IN THE CuleF CiTiEs, 1857 To 1873. 


— New York.—— ——Boston.——.  —Philadelphia.— ——United States——~ 
No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount. No. A mount. 
1857 915 $135,129,000 253 $41,010,000 280 $32,954,000 4,932 $291,750,000 
1858 .406- 17,773,462 -123- 4,178,925 .109 . 10,002,385 .4,225 - 95,749,000 
1859 -299 - 13,218,000 .123 - 4,759,000 .105 . 2,589,000 .3,913 - 64,394,000 
1860 .428- 22,127,297 -172- 4,956,760 .144. 6,107,936 -3,676 . 79,807,000 
1861 .980. 69,067,114 -480 . 18,317,161 .389 . 21,294,363 6,993 - 207,210,000 
1862 .162. 7,491,000 .120. 2,013,000 - - 1,310,000 1,652 . 2310491300 
1863 . 34- 1,670,000. 50- 1,096,100 . - 401,500. 485. 6,864,700 
1868 .417- 31,654,000 . 5 2 -2,608 . 63,774,000 
1869 .418 . 21,370,000 - 3 s -2,799 - 937054000 
1870 .430. 20,573,000. —- — -39551 - 242,000 
1871 .324- 20,740,000. —. ‘ -2,915 . 85,252,000 
1872 .385 - 20,684,000. — . é 5 -4,069 . 121,056,000 
1873 .644- 92,635,000. —. -5,183 - 228,499,000 
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NOTES ON ECONOMIC FALLACIES AND 
THEIR AUTHORS. 


THE ASSIGNATS. 


After Law’s Mississippi scheme, the next great financial bubble 
of France was the issue of assignats, the history of which offers 
many incidents, of which the counterparts were reproduced in the 
war finance of this country three-quarters of a century later. A 
few years before 1789, the specie currency in France had been es- 
timated at 2,200 millions of livres, or about 88 millions sterling. 
The revolutionary government possessed great wealth in confis- 
cated property, but wanted money. To supply this want, and to 
create a market for the landed property, which had been confis- 
cated to a prodigious amount, the government issued notes in the 
following form: 

“National property assignat of 100 francs.” 


These notes were a legal tender, and, in that respect, resembled 
every other paper currency having a forced circulation; but they 
differed therefrom in not professing to represent or to be redeem- 
able in any specified thing. The words “ National property,” 
signified that their value might be obtained by purchasing with 
them the confiscated property at the auctions of such property, 
which were constantly occurring. But there was no reason why 
that value should have been called roo francs. It depended upon 
the quantity of the property so purchasable, and upon the pro- 
portion which this property bore to the nominal value and aggre- 
gate number of assignats put in circulation. 

The assignats were first issued in May, 1790, when their 
amount was fixed by law at 400 million francs, or 80 millions of 
dollars. In September, 1790, 1,200 million francs had been issued; 
in 1793, 3,626 millions; in 1794, 8,817 millions and a-half; in 
1795, 19,699 millions and a-half; and on the 7th of September, . 
1796, the issue had amounted to 45,579 millions, or about 
$ 9,115,800,000. We showed last month what followed the issue, 
by John Law, of paper of the nominal value of 2,200 millions of 
livres, and we can conceive the consequences of issuing 45,000 
millions. The value of assignats fell from day to day. The 
prices of commodities rose in proportion, not merely to the existing 
depreciation, but to the well-founded apprehension of a still further 
depreciation. When the supply of a durable commodity is sud- 
denly increased, the value falls, but not necessarily in proportion 
to the additional supply. Unless the causes of the additional sup- 
ply are ascertained to be permanent, most of the dealers prefer 
holding their existing stock. For the hope that the market may 
alter prompts them to sell their property at a certain loss. But 
when a commodity is perishable, no risk can be so complete, nor 
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any loss so certain, as the risk and the loss of holding the 
perishable article. It is well known that, in certain states of the 
market, a small increase of supply may create so violent a com- 
petition among the sellers, as to reduce the price to nothing. 
Thus, in Paris, Berlin or London, the fish-market has sometimes 
been oversupplied, and the glut, for a short time, has been such 
as to reduce the sellers to give away a portion of their stock, or 
even to pay people to remove it from their stalls. Assignats were 
a most perishable commodity. Everybody taxed his ingenuity to 
find employment for a currency of which the value evaporated 
from hour to hour. It was passed on as it was received, as if it 
burned the hands of every one who touched it. Those who had 
never engaged in business became speculators. Others purchased 
estates, built houses, or bought pictures or furniture. What was 
yesterday an extravagance, became a bargain to-day. No one 
scrupled any expense, even for mere transitory pleasure, if it af- 
forded a means of investing or spending, or in any way getting 
rid of what he possessed in assignats. Those who depended on 
fixed money payments, were reduced to beggary, and beggary, at 
periods of general distress, is starvation. Every morning there 
were found in the waters, and on the shores of the Seine, the 
bodies of wretches, who had preferred death by suicide to death 
by hunger. The state of the laboring class was scarcely more 
tolerable. 


The sovereign people felt and acted with the folly and violence 
of a despot. The depreciation of the assigndts was attributed to 
the conspiracies of the aristocrats, and to the intrigues of Mr. 
Pitt. The rise of prices was explained by the favorite theory of 
monopoly, and it was thought that all this could be remedied by 
terror, by substituting fine, imprisonment, confiscation, and death, 
for the ordinary motives to commercial transactions. 


“If provisions and commodities are wanting,” said the Pro- 
cureur-Général, Chaunette, “on whom will the people, the legis- 
lator-people, lay the blame? On the authorities? No. On the 
convention? No. It shall lie on the merchants and the dealers.” 
Rousseau was the spokesman of the mass of the people, and he 
well said, “When the mass of the people have nothing else to 
eat, they must feed on the rich.” To prevent the constantly in- 
creasing difference between the value of paper and metallic 
money, the purchasing assignats with money at less than their 
nominal value, or the sale of money for more than its nominal 
value in assignats, or the making any difference in price, accord- 
ing as that price was to be paid in money, or in assignats, was 
made a crime, punishable by six years’ imprisonment in irons. 
To prevent the hoarding of the precious metals, all concealed 
gold and silver, in whatever form, became forfeited, half to the 
State, and the other half to the informer. These measures had the 
success that might have been expected. The law against taking 
assignats at less than par was passed in April, 1793. In the fol- 
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lowing June, too francs in silver were worth 300 in paper. In 
August, they were worth 600. The failure of the law seems to 
have been attributed to its mildness. The punishment was raised 
to twenty years’ imprisonment in irons; and, in 1796, an assignat 
of 100 francs, professing to be worth twenty dollars, was currently 
exchanged for 5 sous 6 deniers, or rather less than six cents in 
our money. These efforts to prevent the depreciation of assignats 
in money, were accompanied by efforts as violent, as senseless, 
and still more mischievous, to prevent their depreciation in com- 
modities. 


The first of these attempts was the celebrated maximum. By 
that law, which was passed in May, 1793, when the issue of as- 
signats was not one-tenth of the amount to which it afterwards 
rose, wheat was directed to be sold exclusively in open market, 
at a price to be fixed by each commune; or, as we should say, 
by the town council, according to the average price of the four 
months of January, February, March and April, preceding the en- 
actment. 


As that price was even then grossly inadequate, and became 
more so every day, the markets were, of course, unsupplied. 
This was attributed to what the French call accaparement, a word 
equivalent to the old English common law crime of “ engrossing.” 
The decree which made accaparement a crime, defined an accapareur 
to be “one who withdraws from circulation commodities of the 
first necessity, and does not publicly sell them,” and it defined 
commodities of the first necessity to be, bread, wine, butchers’ 
meat, corn, flour, leguminous vegetables, fruit, charcoal, wood, but- 
ter, tallow, hemp, flax, salt, leather, liquors, salted provisions, cloth, 
wool, and all clothing, except silk. Every dealer was bound to 
make periodical declarations of his stock, which the commune 
were to verify by search; and each commune was to appoint per- 
sons who were to fix such prices to each article as would leave a 
moderate profit to the dealer, but not exceed the means of the 
people. “If, however,” added the decree, “the cost of production 
be such as to leave no profit to the dealer, the commodity must 
still be sold at such a price as the purchaser can afford. And 
any violation of ‘the decree, any refusal to sell, any concealment 
of stock, or even the being accessory to any such violation, was 
punished by death. Of course, the majority of the shops were 
shut, and in those which continued open, only the worst articles 
were exposed to public sale, and all that was tolerable was re- 
served to be sold in secret bargains, to those who still retained 
the means, and were willing to incur the risk of becoming pur- 
chasers, at the metallic value. The convention appear to have 
thought that the inefficiency of the law arose from the maximum 
having been imposed on the finished commodities in the dealers’ 
hands, leaving the charges of production and transport unregu- 
lated. Commissioners, were directed to be appointed in every 
commune, to state the prime cost of all the enumerated commmodi- 
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ties at the place of production, according to the prices of 1790, 
that is, according to metallic prices, which were not one-tenth of 
those which existed at the time of the decree. To this, one-third 
was to be added (that is not one-thirtieth part of what ought to 
have been added), to compensate for the subsequent rise. A sum 
was then to be fixed for the expense of carriage to the market; 
five per cent. on these sums was to be added for the profit of 
the wholesale merchant, and ten per cent. for that of the retail- 
ers; and the aggregate of these sums was to be the price of the 
commodity. 


To diminish, in some measure, the competition of purchasers, 
the consumer was forbidden to purchase from any one but the 
wholesale dealer; even the quantity which each might purchase 
was defined. The grocer was forbidden to take more than 
twenty-five pounds of sugar at once from the sugar merchant, and 
the seller of lemonade more than ten; and the authorities gave to 
each intending purchaser a certificate, specifying the amount that 
he might purchase. ‘ 

As the French subsisted chiefly on bread, the bakers’ shops 
were the principal subjects of legislation. They were not to be 
entered without a certificate, which, at the same time, was a test 
of the good political principles of the bearer, and specified the 
quantity that he might purchase. A long rope was extended from 
the counter into the street, which the file of candidates for pur- 
chase were to lay hold of, in order to insure their entering the 
shop in fair succession. But it was found that persons spent 
whole nights in the street, in vain attempts to make their en- 
trance. Sometimes, the rope was cut through wantonness or mal- 
ice, and the feeble were suffocated or trampled to death in the 
consequent struggles. The disorder became more frightful when, 
as a remedy, it was decreed that the last comers should be served 
first. To prevent the closing of the stores, every person who, hav- 
ing been a year in trade, discontinued or diminished his business, 
was declared a suspected person, and this, when suspicion was 
imprisonment, and imprisonment the guillotine. 

At length, even the revolutionary government felt the impossi- 
bility of using fear instead of hope, as the motive of production 
and exchange. The assignats having sunk below one _three- 
hundredth part of their nominal value, were called in, the Govern- 
ment offering to take them at one per cent., in payment of a 
forced loan, which, in violation of all resemblance to honesty, 
was imposed in money, and to give mandats, a new species of 
paper money, in exchange for them, at the rate of three per cent. 

The ultimate result was, that of the whole sum of 45,579 million 
francs which were issued, no more than 12,744 million francs 
were, in some way or other, discharged; the remaining 
2,835 million francs, having a nominal value of about 

6,565,000,000, nearly three times the amount of our national 
debt, remained waste paper in the holders’ hands. The mandats 
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were for a nominal value of 2,400 million francs, or about 
$ 480,000,000. These mandats were instruments of credit, which 
directed the proper officers of the Government to put the bearers 
into possession, without auction, of a definite portion of the con- 
fiscated estates. Such, however, were the comparative values in 
money of the property and the mandats, that they came out at a 
discount, and gradually sunk to less than one-seventieth of their 
nominal value. They were issued on the gth of June, 1796, and 
were extinguished partly in the purchase of confiscated property, 
and partly in payment of taxes, before the end of the following 
September. 


We need not dwell longer upon the details of this celebrated 
experiment of Government paper money which was attempted by 
revolutionary France at the close of the eighteenth century. We 
have followed, with some needful modification, the sketch given of 
it by Mr. Nassau W. M. Senior in his lectures on political econ- 
omy. ‘The narrative teaches several lessons which are well worthy 
to be remembered by us just now. First, it shows that paper 
money cannot be made current by the fiat of the Government 
without the assent of the masses of the people, to keep it moving 
in the channels of trade. When the assignats were first emitted 
in 1790, they were gladly received in payment at par with coin, 
because coin was scarce and the want of circulating medium was 
severely felt. From this eagerness to accept the assignats rather 
than from any specific act of the Government, declaring them a 
legal tender, their power as money was chiefly derived. This is 
evident from the fact that the severest declarations on the part of 
the Government were unable to keep the notes at par beyond the 
moment when the public confidence in them began to fail. Sec- 
ondly, we should be wholly mistaken if, from the fact just noted, 
we were to infer that the Government gave no support whatever 
to the value of the assignats. On the contrary, there is no doubt 
that the final disaster would have occurred years before it was 
reached, if the Government had not sustained, by violent efforts, 
the sinking credit of their notes. Thirdly, it has been declared, 
with much reason, that the assignats might have been kept at 
par for a considerable period, although they were an irredeemable 
currency, if they had been issued more slowly, and if their amount 
had been limited so as only just to fill up the place of the coin 
which was disappearing from the channels of the circulation. The 
recent experience of the Bank of France, and that of the Bank of 
England in 1797, are appealed to in confirmation of this opinion. 
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THE SPECIE RESERVE OF THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


ExTRACT FROM M. Wotowski’s OFFICIAL REPORT TO THE 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


In France the stock of precious metals is rapidly being recon- 
stituted. Already it has risen almost to the level at which it stood 
before the war. The indemnity has been paid by funds derived 
partly from the excess of French exports of merchandise over the 
imports, partly by funds derived from the sale of foreign securi- 
ties previously held in France, and partly by the absorption of 
French ventes by foreign capitalists. 


The import movement of coin during the last few years gives 
ample proof that the indemnity has been liquidated in the method 
suggested. We also find evidence pointing in the same direction 
in the report furnished by the Bank of England. The Bank held 
in December, 1871, an aggregate of French coin amounting to 
4 722,895; it purchased up to December, 1873, an aggregate of 
47,985,170. Of this sum, the Bank sold about one-half, or 
£ 4,670,054. The balance still remaining in the Bank in French 
gold was reported on the 25th of June, 1874, at £ 3,303,116. 
In other words, from 200 millions of francs the stock of French 
gold in the Bank of England had fallen to 83 millions of francs. 


Turning now to the Bank of France, we find that the metal- 
lic reserve reached its highest point on the 7th of April, 1870. 
Its amount was 1,307 millions of francs. This sum was reduced 
on the zgth of June, 1871, to 550 million francs. On the 26th 
December, 1871, it rose to 634 millions, but declined on the 30th 
January, 1872, to 630 millions. It was, on the 13th November, 
1873, 731 millions, and continued to increase until it reached 
1,164 millions, on the 25th January, 1874. The subjoined table is 
instructive in this point of view, as it shows the composition of 
the metallic reserve of the Bank of France, with the proportion 
of gold and silver at the successive periods at which the maxi- 
mum of each year was reached: 


SPECIE RESERVE OF THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Maximum In Gold. In Silver. Total in Total in 

of the Years. Francs. Francs. Francs. Dollars.* 
1869 .. 23 Dec... 704,000,000 .. 501,000,000 .. 1,266,000,000 .. 253,200,000 
1871 .. 25 Aug... 591,000,000 .. 98,000,000 .. 691,000,000 .. 138,200,000 
1872 .. 18 Dec... 657,000,000 .. 133,000,000 .. 792,000,000 .. 158,400,000 
1873 .. 5 June.. 690,000,000 .. 125,000,000 .. 820,000,000 .. 164,000,000 
1874 .. 31 Mar... 729,000,000 .. 311,000,000 .. 1,040,000,000 .. 208,000,000 
1874 .. 17 June.. 884,000,000 .. 318,000,000 .. 1,163,000,000 .. 232,600,000 


* We add this column to show the aggregate in dollars of five francs each. 


These figures offer evidence of several important truths. 
Chiefly, however, they show that the swift restoration of the old 
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level of the metallic reserve, taken in connection with the favora- 
ble balance of the bank, preclude us from blaming as rash the 
proposed policy of reducing by 50 millions of francs the annual 
installment of 200 millions of the treasury debt payable this year 
to the bank. In the present crisis, the proposed reduction is ex- 
pedient for the treasury, and not inconvenient to the bank. The 
value of the bank-note can be in no way compromised in the 
public confidence by such a policy, for all the notes outstanding 
are wanted in the channels of the circulation. Neither can the 
resumption of specie payments be in any way retarded by the 
policy here proposed. 


We translate the above extract of the report of Mr. Wolowski, 
from the Journal des Economistes, for August. In the Revue des 
Deux Mondes appeared recently an elaborate essay on the Bank of 
France, by M. Victor Bonnet, which may serve to explain Mr. Wol- 
owski’s remarks relative to the depreciation of the bank-note. It 
will be remembered that M. Wolowski’s proposition was adopted 
with some modification. The essential parts of M. Bonnet’s remarks 
about the bank-note circulation of France, we summarize as fol- 
lows: they are not only useful for the purpose for which we in- 
troduce them, but they also serve to illustrate the statements 
made in our August number. M. Bonnet very truly remarks that 
“the movements of the paper-money circulation inflicted on 
France by the war, are destined to surprise a multitude of peo- 
ple.” “There is,” he says, “in those movements, a complete 
overturning of the economic and financial ideas which the best 
authorities had endeavored to establish in the previous history of 
monetary science. These authorities had always raised their warn- 
ing voice against paper money and legal-tender laws. They tell 
us with one accord, that if the quantity of paper money be not 
strictly limited, and excessive issues prevented, the public confi- 
dence will fail, and depreciation will soon follow. In apparent 
defiance of these sound principles, we find that in the midst of 
the war troubles of France, paper money to the amount of 1,800 
millions of francs was issued, and has been kept at par by means 
of a coin reserve of 600 million francs, or 33 per cent. This pa- 
per money never for a single moment lost its value, or fell to a 
discount until the first payments were made to Prussia. At that 
crisis, the premium on gold rose to 2% per cent., and, strange to 
say, this premium fell immediately when the law was passed to 
expand the circulation, and to increase the issues beyond 2,400 
million francs, which was the limit at first assigned as the maxi- 
mum of the note issues. In November, 1871, these issues were 
2,300 millions, and the depreciation was 2% per cent. At the 
end of January, 1872, the issues were 2,450 millions, and the de- 
preciation had fallen to 1 per cent. 


“ At length, after the lapse of a certain period, when new 
issues had been authorized, and the legal limit had been fixed at 
3,200 millions, the premium on gold was merely nominal, and no- 
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body paid any attention to it, except those concerned in the for- 
eign exchanges. The singularity of this was the more noteworthy, 
because these large emissions of notes took place amidst grave in 
certitude. For, in the first place, France was paying her immense 
indemnity to the Prussians, and was seeking in every possible 
way to augment her specie resources; and, secondly, she seemed 
likely, in spite of all she could do, to lose her whole aggregate 
of coin circulation. Never before had such dangers been sur- 
mounted with so much success. 


“In England, during the suspension of specie payments from 
1797 to 1819, legal-tender notes were issued to supply the place 
of coin which had disappeared. The limits were carefully guarded, 
and the notes never exceeded 700 millions of francs. Still, in 
1810 the depreciation was 25 per cent., and it did not wholly 
disappear until specie payments were resumed.” 


M. Bonnet proceeds to inquire how it is possible to explain 
why a similar depreciation has not attended the paper money 
issues of France. “ Has financial science taken a new departure,” 
he asks, “to show us that we have been wrong in our fears in 
regard to paper money? Are we about to learn that a new era 
has begun, and that in the march of modern ideas, we are to re- 
alize the famous ‘path through the air,’ of which Adam Smith 
and David Ricardo tell us? Are we to achieve the power to cir- 
culate paper money with no metallic basis for it to rest upon ?” 


In reply to these queries, M. Bonnet shows that “in financial 
science there is nothing new and nothing contradictory. Rightly 
understood, the preservation of the French currency at par, not- 
withstanding the immense issues, is due to no suspension of the 
well-known laws and principles which regulate the value of paper 
money; one of these principles is, that if paper money be issued 
in excess it will depreciate. The French precedent of 3 milliards 
of bank-notes proves nothing adverse to this principle. The phe- 
nomenon is in perfect harmony with the broadest teachings of 
financial science. The problem is almost solved when we con- 
sider that 3 milliards of coin had disappeared from circulation 
before the 3 milliards of notes were put out. In this disap- 
pearance of 3 milliards of coin prior to the issue of the 3 mil- 
liards of paper which took its place, we have the chief factor for 
the solution. Another point of minor relative value, but still of 
prodigious importance, is, the large coin reserve which has been 
accumulating in the vaults of the Bank of France. Moreover, we 
must not overlook the favorable condition of the foreign ex- 
changes caused by the exportation of securities and of immense 
amounts of merchandise. Had France not recovered her com- 
mercial activity so soon after the ferocious carnival of the Com- 
mune, and had not foreign capitalists subscribed so freely to the 
French war loans, the financial situation would have been much 
less favorable, and the dangers would have been immensely mul- 
tiplied in the path of currency depreciation.” 
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Such are the main arguments of M. Bonnet. He concludes by 
urging the early resumption of specie payments. But neither he 
nor M. Wolowski, who also insists on resumption, points out the 
method by which 2,000 millions of notes can be paid off in order 
to make room for an equivalent amount of coin, which, according 
to Mr. Bonnet, might be expected to flow back into the current 
of the French circulation before the resumption of specie payment 
can be finally accomplished. The discussion sets in a new and 
interesting light several facts relative to paper money which are 
not generally understood, and will repay investigation. 


Among these facts a conspicuous place must be given to the 
resolute refusal of the French economists and statesmen to advise 
the immediate resumption of specie payments, although their 
paper-money is at par. In this hesitancy and caution, the men 
who preside over the finances of France differ very much from 
our monetary advisers here. Some of these theorists had no 
scruple when gold was at 25 per cent. premium, to recommend 
immediate resumption as not only possible, but wise and judicious. 
According to their view, an act of Congress was all that was 
necessary to remove every impediment, and “the only preparation 
for resumption is to resume.” Soon after the war our newspapers 
were full of this sort of specious sophistry, which now is much 
less frequently met with. Still, there are not a few persons among 
us who are of opinion that it would be perfectly safe and expedient 
for Congress to pass a law fixing a very early day for resumption, 
although our paper-money has lately received an important addi- 
tion, and gold has gone to eleven per cent. premium. 


To all such persons, we recommend the example of the French 
monetary men, whose success in accomplishing the greatest 
achievement of financial statesmanship recorded in history, gives 
weight to their opinion, that before specie payments can be re- 
sumed much preparation is necessary; and that the preliminaries 
are not complete when gold is at par, but that in a commercial 
country much more requires to be done before specie payments 
can be safely or successfully resumed. 


To this it may be replied, that all that can further be needful 
to make the path to resumption easy, is a large specie reserve. 
But even this preliminary to specie payments, indispensabie as it 
is, does not satisfy the minds of the French authorities. They 
have their currency at par, they have also accumulated an im- 
mense reserve of coin, with a view to resumption, but, in their 
opinion, something more is absolutely needful to be done, and 
till that is accomplished, they regard as an impossibility the final 
step of advancing to specie redemption. What that last preliminary 
is which they deem so essentiai, suggests questions which, as we 
have seen, France is anxiously pondering, and the expedients 
that will ultimately be contrived for solving the problem remain 
at present doubtful. 
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THE CREDIT FONCIER AND LOANS ON 
REAL ESTATE. 


Every day reminds us of the necessity which has been so long 
discussed, of making loans easier of access to our farmers and other 
owners of real estate. This difficulty is at the bottom of much of 
the greenback agitation at the West. ‘The farmers in Illinois, In- 
diana, and Michigan complain that they are forced to offer 1o or 
12 per cent. for money, and often of late years they would have 
been glad to pay even higher rates, but they were unable to get 
loans at any price. 

The truth is, that our financial system is defective on that side 
of it which has to do with long loans and with agricultural 
mortgages. 

We propose to examine the causes of this evil, which, we 
think, is not only susceptible of a cure, but demands remedial 
treatment without delay. Before proceeding to discuss the reasons 
for this opinion, it may be well to pass in review the efforts 
of other nations to remedy similar defects. 

In England, we can derive little aid from the examination of 
the mechanism for facilitating loans on real estate. The landed 
proprietors of England are a very small body, and the accumu- 
lations of money are so large, which seek investment on mort- 
gage, that the owner of real estate has never much difficulty to 
borrow on his lands or houses, at very low rates, and for as long 
a term of years as he wishes. 

On the continent of Europe, a very different state of things pre- 
sents itself. First, real estate, all over the continent, is very much 
subdivided. Secondly, the owners of landed property are, for the 
most part, poor. Thirdly, they have access to no such ample 
reservoirs of floating capital as exist in England. The conse- 
quence is, that many years of suffering have stimulated their in- 
vention, and have given birth to organized systems of land-credit, 
intended to make money easy of access to every land-owner who 
has a good title to a valuable piece of improved real estate. 
These beneficent organizations very early received the name of 
Credit Foncier. 

Like all great improvements designed to correct wide-spread 
evils, the Credit Foncier seems to have come into existence about 
the same time in distant localities; whether with or without mu- 
tual aid we are not able to say. The earliest organizations of 
this sort on record were established about the close of the Seven 
Years’ War, when the farmers and landed proprietors of continental 
Europe found themselves in a state of inextricable embarrassment. 
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The ruin and destruction caused by the war, the low price of 
corn, and the general distress made them unable to meet their 
engagements. Interest and commission rose to 13 per cent. They 
obtained a respite of three years to pay their debts. To alleviate 
the distress arising out of this state of matters, a Berlin merchant, 
named Biiring, established a Credit Foncier, and soon afterward 
similar organizations were found in operation in Germany, Russia, 
Poland, and, with some conspicuous advantages, in France. 


Proprietors of land have one of the best possible securities to 
offer, and, consequently, they ought to be able, on easy terms, to 
borrow money on mortgage. Still, in every country such transac- 
tions are attended with many inconveniences. They have not 
only expensive formalities to undergo, such as investigation of 
title, and other legal preliminaries, but the difficulties and expenses 
of transfer are usually very great, and each purchaser has to un- 
dertake the same investigation and expense. If the debtor fails to 
pay, the process of obtaining redress, or possession of the land, is 
usually troublesome and expensive. The consequence of all these 
obstacles is, of course, to raise greatly the terms on which money 
can be borrowed on mortgage. 


The system of Government Funds suggested to Biiring the idea 
of creating a similar species of land stock. ‘The Government 
could usually borrow much cheaper than the landlords, because 
the title was sure and indisputable, and there was no impediment 
to the negotiability. Biiring, therefore, conceived the idea of sub- 
stituting the joint guarantee of all the proprietors for that of indi- 
viduals, and establishing a central office, in which this land stock 
should be registered, and be transferable, and the dividends paid 
exactly in the same way as the public funds. The credit, therefore, 
of the Association, was always interposed between the lenders and 
the borrowers. Those who bought this stock looked only to th: 
Association for payment of their dividends, and the borrowers 
vaid all interest, etc., to the Association, which took upon itself 
all questions of title and security. The whole of these obligations 
were turned into stock, transferable, in all respects, like the public 
funds. Such is the general design of these associations. It is 
plain, that they avoid the evil of creating paper money, while 
they greatly facilitate the application of capital to the land. They, 
in fact, do nothing more than turn mortgages into stock. 


There are different methods of organizing such associations, but 
we may say, in a general way, that the system was introduced 
into Silesia in 1770; the March of Brandenburg, in 1771; Pomera- 
nia, in 1781; Hamburg, in 1782; West Prussia, in 1787; East 
Prussia, in 1788; Luneburg, in 1791; Esthonia and Livonia, in 
1803; Schleswig-Holstein, in 1811; Mecklenburg, in 1818; Posen, 
in 1822; Poland, in 1825; Kalenberg, Grubenhagen, and Hildes- 
heim, in 1826; Wurtemberg, in 1827; Hesse-Cassel, in 1832; 
Westphalia, in 1835; Gallicia, in 1841; Hanover, in 1842; and 


Saxony, in 1844. 
a 
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These associations are divided into two classes. The first are 
private associations, and these again are divided into companies, 
founded by the borrowers, and financial companies, founded by 
the lenders; the second are associations founded by the State, or 
the provincial authorities. 


M. Wolowski has published a work on the organization of the 
Credit Mobilier, to which we must refer those who wish to know 
more about these institutions. We will briefly mention a few, be- 
ginning with one of the oldest. 


The Societé de Pomerania, called Landschaft, or Landschaft Casse, 
was founded in 1681, by an advance of 200,000 thalers from Fred- 
erick II. -The Company creates negotiable obligations at 31% per 
cent., for 100 thalers and upwards, and 3% per cent., below, pay- 
able half-yearly. The proprietor pays 4 per cent. interest, and % 
per cent. for expenses of management. ‘The holder of the obliga- 
tions has, as security for their payment, the entire capital of the 
Company, the land specially mortgaged for them, and the liability 
of all the proprietors of the circle, and, if that should fail, all the 
proprietors of Pomerania. There is no priority of preference among 
the obligations. The holder may take away the negotiability of the 
notes, which can only be restored by a court. The holder cannot 
demand repayment, but the Company may pay off their bonds. 
These bonds can only be issued on property in the power of the 
Company. The head office of the Company is at Stettin. A royal 
commissioner has the surveillance of its operations, and presides 
at the general meetings. The administration consists of a director 
and two assistants. ‘There are four departments in the country, 
with a director at their head, and several branches to each. 
These branches have to make all the necessary inquiries concern- 
ing the property on which loans are to be advanced. 


The borrowers receive the Company’s bonds at the exchange of 
the day, in sums of 200 or 1,000 thalers. For one-tenth of the 
loan they may have 100, 50, and 25 thaler notes. They may pay 
either in money or in the Company’s bonds, which they may pur- 
chase from the public. Overdue coupons are also received as ready 
money. A debtor may, at any time, pay off his debt, on giving 
eight months’ notice before the payment of the coupons, and pay- 
ing a deposit of 5 per cent. The Company may also redeem its 
bonds, on giving six months’ notice. In 1837, its bonds in cir- 
culation amounted to 55,602,844 dollars, and they were above 
par. Such is a general outline of their constitution. The various 

anks in different countries differ in some of their details, which 
would occupy too much space if we were to undertake the need- 
less task of giving a complete account of them. 


These institutions have had the most remarkable effects in pro- 
moting the agriculture of the countries they have been founded in. 
Their obligations have maintained, through all crises—monetary, 
war, and revolutionary—a steadiness of value, far beyond any 
other public securities whatever, either government or commercial. 
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M. Josseau states, that, in a population of 27,827,990, the negotia- 
ble Lettres de Gage, or Pfandbriefe, amount to about 540,423,158 
francs. In 1848, when all public securities fell enormously, owing 
to the revolution, the Pfandbriefe kept their value better than any- 
thing else. The Prussian funds fell to 69, the shares of the Bank 
of Prussia to 63, and the Railroad shares 30 to go per cent., 
whereas the Land Credit bonds, producing 3% per cent. interest, 
in Silesia and Pomerania, stood at 93, in West Prussia, at 83, 
and in East Prussia, at 96. In 1850, those producing 4 per cent. 
were at 102 in Posen, and at 103 in Mecklenburg. In 1852 the 
institution was first established in Paris, which has since had 
such a prosperous history as the Credit Foncier de France. Pub- 
lic opinion for many years had been agitated by various schemes 
for bringing land and capital into more satisfactory relations to 
each other. The farmers of France complained that agriculture 
was depressed, in consequence of the high rates exacted for 
loans on mortgage. Eight per cent. was the usual rate charged 
on first mortgages, and it was contended that 4 per cent., on 
the average, was an ample price to pay for the hire of capital, on 
property so permanent and exempt from risk as real estate in 
France. This argument was confirmed by reference to England, 
where mortgages range from 4 to 5 per cent., while in Germany, 
and other continental countries, the rates paid by landed proprie- 
tors for loans on mortgage were lower still. On these data, it 
was demonstrated that agriculture in France was oppressed by 
heavy burdens, for the benefit of capitalists, and that these bur- 
dens could be lightened and brought within reasonable limits, if a 
great central association were incorporated, to stand between bor- 
rowers and lenders, so as to protect the farmers on the one side, 
and on the other, to give ample security to the capitalists. M. 
Wolowski was one of the earliest advocates of this proposed lend- 
ing corporation, and for many years he labored, with small success, 
to enlighten public opinion on the subject. At length, on the 28th 
March, 1852, he succeeded in obtaining from the Government a 
decree, authorizing 31 capitalists to establish a mortgage associa- 
tion, under the title of the Bangue Fonciére de Paris. Its capital 
was 25 million francs. On the roth December, 1852, this Society 
was authorized to extend its monopoly of mortgage operations 
into all departments of France, except the two departments in 
which similar institutions already existed. About the same time, 
the capital was increased to 60 million francs, and the name of 
the association changed to that of Credit Foncier de France. One- 
half of the capital was then paid up, and, in 1862, the remainder 
was placed in the reserve. In 1869, the nominal capital was fur- 
ther increased to go million francs, of which 45 millions are paid 
up, and constitute the active working capital. 

As a further means of raising funds, the Credit Foncier raised a 


loan of 200 million francs, divided into 200,000 bonds, of 1,000 
francs each, redeemable for 1,200 francs. Each bond bore inter- 
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est at the rate of three per cent., or 30 francs a year, and gave 
to its owner a right to participate in the quarterly drawings for 
redemption at 1,200 francs each. 


Besides these funds, the Credit Foncier of France had 1o mil- 
lions of francs from the Government, as a subvention. From this 
Government grant, it is easy to infer that the’ next step would be 
to put the whole institution under Government control; this was 
not accomplished till 6th July, 1854, when a decree was made, 
appointing a governor and two lieutenant-governors, in whose 
hands was virtually placed the entire control of the institution. 


For some years the Credit Foncier was not allowed to lend 
except on real estate and on mortgage. But, in 1858, these priv- 
ileges were extended. Still, excepting two or three Government 
loans, the Credit Foncier did not largely avail itself of this doubt- 
ful extension of its original purpose; its managers preferred to lend 
money on mortgage of real estate. Since its establishment, in 
1852, the Credit Foncier had made long loans to do the aggre- 
gate amount of 1,162 million francs, of which 844 millions were 
lent in 12,153 loans on property in Paris. 


The relative magnitude of the loans compares as follows: 


AMOUNT AND MAGNITUDE OF THE LOANS OF THE CREDIT FONCIER. 


No. of Amount in Amount in 
Value of Loans. Loans. Francs. Dollars. 
Loans below 10,000 francs, or $2,000 . 7,483- 30,669,278 . $6,133,855 
x a 50,000 “ 10,000 . 8,161. 215,708,245 . 43,141,649 
“ 100,000 20,000 . 2,672. 204,337,634 - 40,807,527 
i 500,000 100,000 . 2,418- 492,654,951 - 98,530,990 
** 1,000,000 200,000 . ‘121. 85,530,000 . 17,106,000 
above 1,000,000 200,000 . 27. 124.680,000 . 24,936,000 


Totals 20,882 . 1,153,580,108 - $230,716,021 


One of the chief features of these loans is the repayment by 
annual instalments, at the rate of % to 1% per cent. a year. 
Thus, by a small yearly payment, the debts are paid off in a few 
years. The length of time allowed for this amortisement varies 
from 10 to 60 years. , 


RELATIVE DURATION OF THE LOANS OF THE CREDIT FONCIER. 


Amount in Amount in 

Time. Number. Francs. Dollars. 
Io to 12 years....... 601 . 13,972,189 .-. $ 2,794,438 
20 years 664 . 19,401,258 sane 3,880,251 
21 to 30 years....--. 1,258 ... 37,537,081 ---- 7,507,416 
31 to 40 years 258 i 10,421,493 ---- 2,084,298 
41 to 49 years....--. 1,746 - 148,413,949 ---- 29,682,790 
846,862,138 .-.. 169,372,428 
$5,972,000 .... 17,194,400 


1,162,580,108 .... $232,516,021 
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_ As to the proportion of city and country property selected for 
its loans, the following table gives some interesting statistics: 


LocaTION OF THE PROPERTY MORTGAGED. 


No. of Amount in Amount in 

Loans. Francs. Dollars. 
City Property 15,875 -.- 930,862,792 .. $186,172,558 
Country Property........ 4,666 .. 211,610,116 .. 42,322,023 
Mixed Property.......-- SAP xs 20,107,200 .. 4,021,440 


Totals 20,882 .. 1,162,580,108 .. $232,516,021 


From these tables, we see how unequally the mortgage opera- 
tions of the Credit Foncier are distributed throughout the country. 
The total sum of the real estate mortgages of every kind in France 
is estimated from 1o to 12 milliards; of this sum, the Credit Fon- 
cier seems to have advanced a notable portion. But Paris and 
its suburbs have absorbed two-thirds of the aggregate. If we 
compare the city mortgages with those of the country, we find 
that the latter amount to less than one-fifth of the whole. In 
other words, the Credit Foncier has lent four-fifths of all its funds 
on city property. The capital and aggregate transactions of the 
institution, since its establishment in 1852, are reported as fol- 
lows : 


CaPITAL AND OPERATIONS OF THE CREDIT FONCIER DE FRANCE, 
1852-1873. 


[Five ciphers omitted ; thus 13,0 = 13,000,000. ] 


Total of 

Total Long Loans 

Capital. Operations. Loans. Repaid. 
ee Ge. sas. OB sss — 
13,1 ned or , 22,1 
13,2 wise aoe 54,6 
13,2 i 126 3 see | 72,2 
14,7 .--- 8,5 ---- 85 ee 7397 
14,7 ---- GZ «+00 ne 82,0 
14,9 3 eee kee 113,9 
15,0 a Se samt , re 136,7 
TO ..c0 WG nc 48,1 wid 219,2 
OG «ccs )|69G83 a i aoe 320,8 
21,1 eee 145,60 ih 86,0 —«.«.... 404,7 
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The reduction in the cost of loans to the owners of real estate, 
which has been effected by the Credit Foncier, may be seen in 
the subjoined table: 


RATE OF INTEREST ON THE LOANS OF THE CREDIT FONCIER. 
Amount in Amount in 
Number. Frances. Dollars. 
70 per cent 290 .. 22,445,300 -- $4,489,060 
5 per cent rs 11,070,300 .. 2,214,060 


2 
- wl oe ---- 20,380 .. 1,129,064,508 .. 225,812,901 


3. 
4. 
4. 
5 


- 1,162,580,108 .. $232,516,021 


These statistics show how notable is the reduction which the 
Credit Foncier has made in the rates for loans on real property in 
France. In 1850, a government report was published, showing 
that mortgages in France commanded about the same rates which 
they now bear in this country, namely, from 7 to 12 per cent. 
From the above figures, we see that the rate of interest at which 
the Credit Foncier lends its funds there is from 3.70 to 5 per cent. 


Some very valuable information in regard to the organization 
and benefits of such institutions as we are examining may be 
found in the treatise of M. Wolowski on the Credit Foncier, 
which is, in many respects, the best of the numerous works that 
have appeared on the subject. With much logical clearness, and 
a formidable array of facts, he demonstrates the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which such organizations should be established. Having 
thus laid a practical foundation for his theory as to the manage- 
ment of the Credit Foncier, he shows that, in the progress of na- 
tions, there are dangers of irregular growth in financial institutions 
and polity, which need to be redressed and corrected by states- 
manship; just as in the human body, especially during its earlier 
growth, physiological skill is able to correct tendencies to one-sided 
development. This fruitful principle may be applied to explain 
some irregularities of the financial and industrial organism of this 
country. For example, it has been pointed out that while some 
parts of our monetary machinery, and especially our banking sys- 
tem, have received rapid development during the last quarter of a 
century, so that the mercantile classes of the community are 
abundantly provided with financial facilities, there are other im- 
portant classes that are not as well provided for. Among these 
neglected interests of the country, a prominent place has been 
claimed for agriculture and real estate. Crude attempts have been 
made in this country to imitate the old exploded system of land 
banks, such as Dr. Hugh Chamberlayne and some other notable 
adventurers attempted formerly in Europe. What we have yet to 
do, is to follow the steps of that progress which European finance 
has achieved, in the creation of sound and trustworthy systems, 
which have stood the test of experience, and have shown them- 
selves capable of successful and safe operation. 
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OUR FINANCIAL SITUATION AND THE REMEDY. 


By Rospert Morris. 


Our situation financially, which means economically, is not 
without a parallel, On two occasions, emphatically, we have 
passed through the same experience that now besets us. Those 
were the occasions following the refusal of Congress to renew the 
charter of the first Bank of the United States, in 1811, and the 
veto of the charter of the second Bank of the United States, by 
President Jackson, in 1832. A suspension of specie payments fol- 
lowed, in both cases, with a protracted period of commercial dis- 
tress, prostration and insolvency. As long as there was a National 
institution to restrain the multiplication of State banks, credit was 
restrained. As soon as it became known that the first Bank of 
the United States was not to be rechartered, a brood of State 
banks sprung up, and swelled the volume of credit beyond all 
bounds of safety. The suspension of specie payments followed, 
with years of embarrassment, depression and insolvency. ‘To cure 
this state of things, all parties in Congress united, and chartered 
the second Bank of the United States, in 1816. The premium on 
specie disappeared six months before the new institution began 
business, and specie payments were restored in January, 1817. 
The same set of phenomena recurred after the veto of the second 
National Bank, in 1832. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury (Wood- 
bury) informed Congress, that between the 1st of January, 1836, 
and the 1st of December of the same year, 110 new banks were 
incorporated with an aggregate capital of 60 million dollars. A 
corresponding increase of credit brought on the panic and suspen- 
sion of 1837, since which date there has been a succession of 
crises, intermitting with short periods of commercial quiet, more 
from debility in the system than from a condition of sound 
health. 


It has been supposed that the panic of 1873 was over. But if 
the violence of the storm no longer rages, its effects remain. Of 
the failures which are reported, from time to time, all are attrib- 
uted to the lamed condition in which things were left on its sub- 
sidence. Our general state at the present time, is one of unparal- 
leled depression in all branches of trade and employment. Under 
some appearances of activity, there is a prevalent hopelessness, 
such as is not common to a transient period of commercial em- 
barrassment. Everything indicates a seriously disordered and de- 
moralized condition of general society. If the truth were known, 
it would doubtless appear that the unusual number of offenses 
against property, the raids of masked burglars wandering over the 
country, and the multiform outrages perpetrated under the guise 
of political hatred and revenge for pretended injuries, are more 
the natural fruit of idleness and despair, than of deliberate or 
wanton wickedness. 
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In this deplorable state of affairs, all thoughts are directed to 
the Government at Washington. Whether it is in the power of 
the Treasury to give relief to the masses of people, by any change 
of financial policy, is a question on which men differ widely. 
Those who are prosperous and above the pinch of want will say, 
as they always do, that the personal affairs of men are in their 
own hands. But true as this may be, generally, it is not so in 
the present crisis. When a financial storm overtakes commerce, it 
strikes down labor in the mass. It was but the other day that a 
large locomotive engine-building establishment, in a near city, 
went to the wall, and goo men were thrown out of wages in an 
hour. What are those men to do, when every branch of employ- 
ment is overfull of workmen already? They cannot be persuaded 
that thorns are figs, or stones bread. It is not our desire to 
make the case seem more distressing than it is. Those who deny 
that the great body of society is this day sorely “under the har- 
row,” are the well-clad, well-fed, well-housed few, who have only 
to draw a bank-check, and to luxuriate at ease. The Vanderbilts, 
the Stewarts, the Jay Goulds, the salaried officials of rich institu- 
tions—there is no iron to come home to these, as it comes home 
to the goo men at Paterson, and to the mass of all below that 
special class of Fortune’s heirs. 


While it may be impossible, as the writer believes it to be, for 
the Government to do any thing for the immediate relief of the 
country, it is not impossible to set measures at work, which shall 
make the future seem less dark than it is, less hopeless,—we may 
say, less threatening. ‘The late election, which was much less of 
a political than a social phenomenon, was the direct result of the 
failure of the Republican party to meet the economical emergen- 
cies of the country. They err greatly who regard it as brought 
about by the fact that a few bad men were allowed to lead Con- 
gress, or by the “third term” fiction. These were mere provoca- 
tives. If the party had governed for the country, and not for 
itself—if it had shown ability to deal with the great concerns of 
National life, those accidents would: have been powerless to shake 
its stability. Whether the new men can do better, is in the fu- 
ture. We are not disposed to put even a bad prognosis in their 
way. 

Now, the question comes up, what is to be done? Is our ex- 
perience worth nothing? Are we, as a people, so vain as to de- 
ceive ourselves with the notion that we can dig truth out of the 
natural soil under our feet, instead of reaping it from the field of 
history and experience? We know very well that there are peo- 
ple who will hammer a senseless dogma against all truth, and 
consider that every argument is answered by its loud and repeated 
utterance. If we show, by official records, that a National Bank 
is better suited to meet all the fiscal emergencies of the State, and 
all the exigencies of commerce, than an indefinite number of small 
and rival institutions, they will not reason on the merits of the 
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case, but they will disinter the bigotries, prejudices, and political 
passions of forty years ago, and bang them in our face, with a 
noisy asseveration, that “We can never have another National 
Bank.” And that is all the answer they have to give. It is not 
to the purpose to say that errors, and even frauds (if you will), 
were perpetrated by our two National Banks. So there are errors 
and frauds in the Christian Church. The fact is demonstrable, be- 
yond all dispute, that an institution with a large capital, such as 
either Bank of the United States had, may restrain credit from ex- 
cess, while small banks, with rival interests, competing to make 
large dividends, have, naturally and inevitably, the effect to expand 
credit, to swell the volume of paper circulation, and ta encourage 
every kind of reckless adventure. This is the great lesson that 
the people of the United States have now to learn. From the 
year 1820 to 1830, but 22 new banks went into operation, with 
an aggregate capital of 16 million dollars. As soon as it became 
evident that the Bank of the United States was to go out of ex- 
istence, a furore for new banks sprung up, and in the seven years 
following 304 were created, with a capital of 145 million dollars, 
and a paper circulation of near one hundred million. The inevi- 
table result was, specie suspension, universal distress in commerce, 
prostration of all industries, and the same kind of social anarchy 
and demoralization, as exists in the present day. 


The first step towards a remedy for our present difficulties, is 
not, as the conservative part of the people demand, a return to 
specie payments. There is nothing in any specific action to that 
end that can rouse the energies of the country, restore labor to 
activity, and set us on the high road to prosperity. Let us not 
mistake an ulterior accident of a commercial condition, for the 
direct object that is to produce the accident. That object is, the 
credit of the country. Our general credit has, for many years, 
been on the track of ex/argement, while the due proportion of sup- 
port for it has been wanting. The proof of this fact, which has 
controlled everything, is, the almost continuous and chronic state 
of crisis that has prevailed, in all those years in which there has 
been no National institution to act as the fiscal agent of the Gov- 
ernment, and to save the revenues from being abstracted from the 
general business of the country. I repeat this astounding fact, 
that the credit of the country (not of the Government) has always 
labored under a deficient support. Nothing could save us from 
the logical effect—a chronic tendency to crisis, a swing from bet- 
ter to worse, and from worse to better. Even in the forty years 
of the National Bank regime, commercial credit has been, co- 
ordinately with the reign of the Democratic party, an object of 
political attack. The institution of the /udependent Treasury, was 
the cap-stone of hostility to credit, in the shape of banks. It was 
the legal establishment of the doctrine of separation of the reve- 
nues of the Government from their proper office of cultivating the 
sources of revenue, and thus reducing the taxes of the people. 
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There is now no practicable way to get back to specie pay- 
ments, but by the firm shoring up of our vast superstructure of 
credit. No man of sense wants to see that credit overtopple and 
fall, as it surely will if not provided with a permanent support, 
proportionate with the great spread of its superstructure. To this 
end, I shall endeavor to show, in a subsequent paper, that a BANK 
OF THE UNITED STATES, with the capital constituted by the consoli- 
dation of the capitals of a large proportion of the banks composing 
the National system, is the only practical and practicable plan for 
the stabilitation of our commercial credit, whence specie pay- 
ments and a general and swift revival of our economic industries 
will follow, 


“As night the day.” 


CURRENCY AND SPECIE. 


To the Editor of the Banker’s Magazine: 


The currency plan, entitled “A Short Road to Specie Payments,” 
which was published in your September number, has naturally at- 
tracted much attention from bankers, coming as it does from the 
president of one of the leading banks of the country. It seems 
almost incredible that any financier would advocate, as he does, 
the establishment of a system for the direct issue of currency by 
the Government, whether such currency be redeemable or irre- 
deemable in specie. After such an example no plan that might 
be offered should appear preposterous, and the writer, therefore, 
ventures to suggest the following : 

First. Let the National Bank note be made gal ‘ender for all 
debts between individuals, but itself only redeemable in money of 
the United States (gold or greenbacks) at the counter of the issu- 
ing bank or at that of a central redemption agency in New York. 


Second, Require the banks to keep with this central agency a 
deposit in U. S. notes or specie, equivalent to ten per cent. of 
their circulation. ‘The redemption agency to be a clearing-house, 
created for this sole purpose, and under the control of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Third. To encourage investments in the business of banking, let 
Congress prohibit the taxation of bank shares, and enact that the 
capital of chartered banks shall not be taxed at any higher rate 
than that of individual bankers. 


Under this arrangement, specie payments could be resumed with 
entire safety to all interests in the only way in which it can ever 
be accomplished, viz., by the retirement of United States notes. 
This might be at once effected by funding the latter at their face 
value into a bond now,worth par in specie; or, instead of this, 
there might be adopted some graduated plan of withdrawal. 

To prevent panics, the right to re-issue notes might be given to 
the Government, the emergency to be determined by certain 
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events, and not at the will of an administration. For instance, as 
the banks would derive all the profits of circulation, they might 
be made to bear the penalty of specie suspension, by being re- 
quired to surrender to the Government bonds deposited as secu- 
rity for their notes, upon the payment of those notes by the Gov- 
ernment, through the central agency. Under this arrangement no 
bank would fail to keep good its reserve, unless absolutely forced 
to do so by such a condition of our foreign exchanges as would 
really justify suspension and the re-issue of U. S. notes. 

A four per cent. bond might be used for this currency, and the 
rate of circulation reduced to, say 80 cents. In fact, the plan 
would admit of many modifications in detail, without .destroying 
the general system and purpose. 

It will be noticed that the legal-tender feature of the National 
Bank note would be somewhat similar to that of the Bank of 
England note; but the limit of issue would only be restricted by 
the deposit of money at the central agency, and of bonds at the 
Treasury Department. 

H. W. Y. 


OMAHA, NEB., November, 1874. 


THE DRAIN OF GOLD FROM THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 


The drain of gold from the Bank of England is causing sonte 
anxiety. We, therefore, compare the relative amounts of gold held 
by the chief banks of Europe. ‘These particulars are given below. 

Coin and 

Bank of Capital. Deposits. Loans. Circulation. Bullion. 
England... . $72,765,000 . 123,532,700 - 240,572,030 - 177,971,200 . 106,706,405 
France.... . 36,500,000 . 71,180,446 - 378,710,200 - 512,430,497 - 253,710,859 
Prussia ... . 14,400 . 34,231,480 - 142,254,616 . 202,260,096 . 153,766,080 


Belgium ... - 6,000,000 . 12,940,000. 53,460,000. 60,285,000. 21,925,000 
Austria.... . *51,000,000 . ...--..... - 84,270,000. 150,445,000. 71,645,000 


Total... $180,665,000 : 241,887,625 ; 379,266,846 -1,103,391,793 ‘ 607,75 39344 


* Estimated. 


There is little reason for the complaint in Europe as to the 
failing supply of the precious metals. From this country alone 
the yield of the last quarter of a century was $1,588,644,934. Of 
this sum California produced 1,094,919,098 dollars, nearly all of 
which was in gold. Nevada has produced 221,402,412 dollars in 
old and silver, but chiefly the latter. Utah has produced 
8507.37 Montana has added $119,308,147, and Idaho 
57,249,197. Colorado has already reached about $30,000,000. 
Oregon and Washington ‘Territory have together produced 
$25,504,250. British Columbia has contributed about $9,000,000. 
The increase of last year was about fourteen per cent., the total 
yield being $80,287,436, against $70,236,914 in 1872. 





RAILROADS IN DEFAULT. 


DEFAULTING RAILROADS AND THEIR LESSONS. 


So many conflicting statements have been made in the news- 
papers as to the aggregate of railroad bonds which have defaulted 
on their interest, and a disposition has been shown, in some quar- 
ters, both at home and abroad, to deduce such grossly inaccurate 
inferences from these troubles, that we have deemed it proper to 
make a thorough examination of the whole of the reported de- 
faults, and we present in this article a part of the statistics which 
we have collected. They will be found to differ in some important 
particulars from the tables elsewhere published. We have spared 
neither labor nor expense in the hope of making our figures ap- 
proach, as nearly as possible, to precise accuracy. We find that, 
on the whole, there are no less than 115 railroads whose securities 
have been tainted by default. The amount of the principal of 
these bonds is $ 525,294,867 against 390 millions a year ago. It 
thus appears that during the past year the list of defaulting bonds 
has been increased by 135 millions. On the other hand, 17 of 
these railroads have resumed payment, or are otherwise recon- 
structed under arrangements with their creditors. The aggregate 
of these reconstructed bonds is $98,350,995. Subtracting these 
reconstructed bonds from the total above given, we find that the 
sum of the bonds at present in default is reduced to $ 426,943,872. 
Next spring it is expected that several important additions will be 
made to the reconstructed list. The negotiations for that object 
are pending with a promising prospect of success. 


History repeats itself in railroad development as well as in 
other departments of modern progress. In the defaults which we 
are investigating, we find, on a smaller scale, the counterpart of 
the railroad troubles of England twenty-seven years ago. Thomas 
Tooke, in his History of Prices, gives a sketch of the railway 
expansion prior to the panic of 1847; and his statements read 
almost like a history of our own disastrous achievements in more 
recent fields of railway enterprise. Three points of similarity sug- 
gest themselves, when we compare our late railroad panic with 
that of Great Britain, just referred to. First, both of those con- 
vulsions were severely and widely felt, but their influence was 
confined to a limited circle of railroad investments; and mercan- 
tile credits did not suffer, except indirectly and as a consequence 
of the cessation of the demand for railroad iron and for other 
necessaries of the work of railway construction. Secondly, the 
great depression of certain kinds of railroad property caused im- 
mense amounts of capital to disappear and become /aéent,; but 
the pressure of the panic had scarcely passed off, before values 
began to recover, and the latent capital which had been sunk 
and submerged in the panic soon began to appear again, and be- 
come once more available. ‘Thirdly, both the America: and the 
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English panics arrested railway building for a time, and put an 
end to much rash speculation, causing a more conservative spirit 
to preside over the subsequent course of railway extension. ‘This 
at least was the experience of England a quarter of a century 
ago, and there are not » few indications that it will repeat itself 
here. 


Before we proceed to our statistics of the defaulting railroads, 
it may be of service to make a brief survey of the general char- 
acter of the investments offered by the railroad securities of this 
country. In vors Manual the aggregate cost of our railroad 
network is set down at 3,784 millions of dollars. Of this sum 
1,947 millions of dollars are shares, and 1,837 millions are bonds. 
On these bonds 7 per cent. interest would require net earnings to 
the amount of $ 128,583,311 a year. The actual net earnings are 
reported at $ 183,810,562. Hence we see that the railroads of 
this country earn enough to pay 7 per cent. on all their funded 
and floating debt, and a large surplus besides. This surplus, 
available for dividends to the shareholders, amounts to $53,227,251 
per annum. The subjoined table shows how these aggregates are 
reported in the railroad network of the different sections of the 
country : 


AGGREGATE FUNDED Desr anp Net EARNINGS OF 
UNITED STATES RAILROADS. 


Total Required Amount left 
Railroad bonds and to pay Actual Sor dividends 
network in debt. 7 per cent. net earnings. on shares. 


New England States $122,224.449 -. $8,555,711 - $15,061,777 - $6,506,066 
Middle States ..... 477199,070 -- 33,403,934 -- 69,280,585 -. 35,876,651 
Western States... -- 883,794,823 -- 62,265,637 .. 72,464,212 -. 10,198,575 
Southern States... . 280,346,999 -- 19,059,289 .. 18,145,349 -- 1,513,940 
Pacific Siates...-.- 102,839,109 -. 7,198,247 -. 8,858,039 -. 1,660,392 


Total. ..-.- $1,836,904,450 $128,583,311 $183,810,562 $53,227,251 


Notwithstanding all that the traducers of our securities can say 
to their disparagement, it is fully proved, that the actual earn- 
ings of the past, and the prospective development of the fu- 
ture, combine to give a broad basis of credit to American rail- 
road bonds. In answer to the calumnious aspersions that 
have been so frequent of late, we need only reply, that the 
railroad net-work of the United States, after paying all operating 
expenses, earns a net income sufficient to pay 7 per cent. on its 
whole debt, and has still in hand 53 millions to be divided 
among the shareholders. This is equal to about 234 per cent. 
per annum on the par value of the shares. With these facts be- 
fore us, and remembering that our railroad system is at present 
in its infancy, we may easily demonstrate that railroad investments 
in every part of this country, except in some of the Southern and 
Western States, offer present and prospective attractions to capitil 
which can scarcely be surpassed in any other country. To illus- 
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trate this point still further, we have compiled from vor’s Manual 


the following table of the total cost and net earnings of our 
railroads at the end of 1871, 1872 and 1873: 


Cost AND EARNINGS OF RAILROADS, 1871 TO 1873. 


SUMMARY OF THE AGGREGATES. 


————-Total Cost, ——Net Earnings. —~ 
1872. 1872. 1871. 1873. 1872. 1871. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
New England States.. 263,697,778 . 230,609,704 . 187,253,084 .15,061,777 . 14,436,481 .12,866,745 
Middle States 1,126,702.107 . 922,700,774 . 822,153,566 .69,280,585 .59,527,048 .51,362,489 
Western States 1,730. 728,234 1,472,625,232 1,225,551,544 -72,464,212 .67,317,083 .56,207 409 
Southern States. 509,324,100 . 401,913,267 . 293,178,261 .18,145,349 -16,455.490 .12,815,095 
Pacific States 154,090,809 . 131,573,990 . 136,491,109 . 8,858,639 . 8,018,271 . 5,021,252 


\ggregate. 31784,543:934 3,159,423,057 2,664,627,645 183,810,562 165,754,373 141,746,404 
DETAILS OF EACH STATE. 


Maine . 38,195,948 . 40.225.043 . 32,143,619 . 1,388,855 . 1,024,088 . 1,168,869 
New Hampshire 13,781,413 . 14,664,619 . 13,512,987 . 1,166,274 . 1,120.482. 868,423 
Vermont 24,291,930 - 22,189,946. 17,372,459 . 1,463,634 . 1,379,148. 507.736 
Massachusetts. 124,195,246 . 104,263,908 . 73,780,061 . 6,926,958 . 0.592,225 . 7,080,068 
Rhode Island 5,168,783 . 3,652,828. 3,537,928. 424,371 - 453,370. 431,852 
Connecticut 58,054.458 . 45,613,450 - 46,406,030 . 3,691,685 . 3.861,168 . 2,809,797 


New England States. 263,697.778 . 230,609.704 . 187,253,084 .15,061.777 .14,436,481 . 12,866,745 


New York 441,887,961 - 360 204,135 . 333,664,851 .23,782,428 .20,195,103 . 14,429,595 
New Jersey.......... 151,388,606 . 127,910,599 . 125,021.615 . 9,908,513 . 7,470,285 . 9,869,137 
Pennsylvania 471,169,794 . 384,781,258 . 318,134,112 .30,523,322 .26,371,637 .22,887,218 
3,819,479 - 2,893,390. 2,103,941 . 187,894. 137,987. 114,796 
Maryland and D.C.. — 58,295 517 - 46,911,392 - 43,229,047 - 5,759,550 - 5-354,036 . 4,061,770 
West Virginia 140,750 . ‘ : 21,87 elas anus 


Middle States 1,126,702,107 . 922,700,774 . 822,153,566 .69,280,585 .59,527.048 .51,362,489 


Ohio... ; 393,622,054 - 339,601,802 . 312,065,555 .18,469,608 .18,071,692 . 16,271,828 
Michigan , 111,373,671 « 88,408,617 . 46,358,363 . 3,950,624 . 4,465,655 . 2,876,450 
193,541,002 . 187,120,590 . 141,875,506 . 6,036,572 . 7,206,161 . 6,167,246 
Illinois... 352,218,046 . 248 012,916 . 235,650,086 . 20,869,330 .17,208,737 .15,121,228 
Wisconsin 88,149,382 . 69,921,644 . 50,252,563 . 4,538.432 . 2,613.386 . 2,863,965 
ee 94,992,253 - 7352475347 - 4,552,432. 809,842 . 662,343. 576,580 
Towa... . +. seeseeee- 84,174,715 - 96,205,289 . 79,969,242 - 2,370,235 . 3,896,483 . 1,106,170 
Ka 131,802,443 - 117.965.946 . 95,132,905 - 4,123,438 3,381 68} . 1,952,377 
Nebraska 3 115,311,976 - 104,963,209 . 102,355,962 . 5,612,050 . 4.294,760 . 3,931,115 
Missouri 132,146,492 . 131,874,072 . 111,472,002 . 4,322,694 . 4,649,516 . 4,238,639 
Dakota Territory 1,000,000 . a ‘ 80,086 . - aa 
Utah Territory..... P 79575;000 . 2,490,000 . - 766.358 . A abet 
Colorado Territory.... 18,821,800. 14,813,800. 5,854,928. 528,983 . 246,390. 201,817 


Western States 1,730, 728,234 1,472,625, 292 1,225,551,544 -72,464,212 .67,317,083 .56,207,409 


Virginia. 9717539153 + 78,321,399 - 62,169,619 . 2,763,204 . 2.359.732 . 2,028,258 
North Carolina........ 35,425,096 . 26,824,118 . 25,419,468 . 1,312,062 . 929,156 . 1,011,279 
South Carolina...... 30,307,216 . 25,964,266 . 22,237,393 - 1,376,318 . 1,205,525 . 1,214,432 
3 41,143.172 . 36,639,326 - 30,663,020 . 2,267,472 . 2,267,630 . 2,618,958 

7,142,000 669,621 . + 170,000 . 35357 - Ree 
Alabama... 61,001,839 . 62,156,450 - 24,401,599 - 1,155,81¥ . 1,132,387. 646.043 
Mississippt 42,424,194 . 36,113,336 . 26,976,335 . 1.936,050 . 2,003,515 . 1,001,931 
Louisiana 34,440,020 . 30,387,636 . 27,600.000 . 1.083,260 . 1,030,845 . 404,685 
SE ee ae ; 44.608,864 . 18,666,013 . 18,619,160 . 2,565,436 . 2,038,642 . 1,382,335 
Bemtucky........205+. 53,210,579 - 40,141,774 - 36,096,420 . 2,019,795 . 1,990,626 . 1,365,371 
Tennessee 24,966,565 . 37,247,920. 18,995,247 - 1,138,593 . 1,324,708 - 1,131,803 
PPRABIEB 6.6 0:5:0:606556:0:% 36,901,408 . 8,781,408 . - 345,258 . 775397 . ints 


Southern States..... 509,324,106 . 401,913,267 . 293.178,261 .18,145,349 -16.455 490 . 12,815,095 
California 154,090,809 . 131,573,990 . 136,491,190 . 8,858,639 . 8,018,271 . 5,021,252 


These aggregates show that the net earnings of our railroad 
system have increased 42 millions in two years, and that these 
increased earnings have involved an outlay of capital to the 
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amount of 1,120 millions of dollars. This rapid absorption of cap- 
ital for new railroads is universally recognized as one of the chief 
causes of our last panic. Still, a large proportion of the default- 
ing roads have been built with foreign capital, as is proved by the 
fact that of the 390 millions of American railroad bonds now 
owned abroad, 148 millions are in default. In other words, our 
railroad crisis has been made worse, and its danger multiplied, by 
the credulity and recklessness with which foreign bankers have 
floated speculative railroads which Wall street refused as worthless. 


It has been well said that the existing depression of the railroad 
interest, which causes so much foreboding, offers a stimulus for 
present exertion and an inspiration of future confidence. Had the 
panic been deferred for a year or two, its sweep must have been 
much more terrific. Like an avalanche, it would have carried 
destruction through the whole region of our commerce and trade, 
but, coming as it did, it struck but the extreme edge of the finan- 
cial field. It gave timely warning. It left the vital parts unin- 
jured, and its ravages are being swiftly repaired. The estimate is 
that of the 1,491 millions which our railroads had cost in 1860, 
less than 200 millions was foreign capital; while during the last 
ten years, on the average, 1oo millions of dollars a year have 
beén so invested. Our leading bankers express the opinion that 
this influx of foreign capital into our railroads is organizing itself 
in new forms, and is creating a mechanism which will give more 
of safety to the movements of capital this way, so as to get rid of 
impediments by which those movements have been repelled and 
retarded. Another point is, that the new foreign capital which is 
making preparation to invest itself here will be very discriminating, 
and will be guided by a cautious principle of intelligent selection 
which will exclude from its benefits most of the new railroads, 
and will prefer such enterprises as have an established reputation 
and a well-developed traffic. This would leave the new railroad 
schemes to depend, as they should, on capital subscribed in this 
country. 

In the subjoined list a numbe* of schemes figure for millions 
which would never in this country have been able to attract from 
legitimate investors a single dollar on their own merits. An inter- 
esting episode in the financial history of our railroads might be 
written on the ingenious expedients by which a host of adven- 
turers have contrived during the last few years to obtain such 
vast amounts of capital from confiding investors here and abroad. 
It is well that their mischievous efforts have been so soon termi- 
nated, and that the whole sum of the defaulting bonds amounts 
to no more than 427 millions. The details of these defaults are 
subjoined, and for the reasons we have mentioned, their aggregate 
amount is likely soon to receive a notable decrease. 





RAILROADS IN DEFAULT. 


RAILROADS IN DEFAULT, DECEMBER, 1874. 


*,* In the fifth column the letters N. Y. show that the bonds and interest are payable at 
New York; A., at London and Amsterdan; B., at Boston; C., at Philadelphia; D., at New 
York and London; E., at New York, London, ‘and Frankfort; F., at New York and Gaeen: 
G., at New York and Philadelphia ; H., at London; I., at Amsterdam. 


‘ te D 
Name and Description. ——— sie tl rg Where yok 

Alabama Central: Miles. outstanding. cent. Payable, Default. 

Ist mortgage 81 $1,600,000. 8 . N.Y. . July, 1873 
Alabama & Chattanooga: 

Ist mortgage, gold, guar. by Ala. 296. 5,220,000. 8g. . N. : - July, 1872 

2d mortgage, not guaranteed .... “  . 2,673,000. 8 .N.Y. - July, 1872 
Arkansas Central: 

Ist mortgage, gold 720,000 . .. <A. .Jan., 1874 
Atchison & Nebraska: 

Ist mortgage ....-..........-.. 150. 3,750,000 . . B. -Sept., 1873 

Atlanta & Richmond Air-Line: 

Ist mortgage ....... ------ 180. 4,248,000 . . N.Y. .Jan., 1874 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: 

Ist mortgage (@) 470. 7,041,000 . .. N.Y. .Jan., 1874 

Wichita branch, Ist mort’ge guar. 27. 412,000 . .. N.Y. . Jan., 1874 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: : 

Land grant bonds 3,398,500 . bs Ne Yen. il, 1874 
Atlantic & Great Western: 

Ist mortgage - 15,165,200 . Bs J 1874 

2d mortgage - 8,707,200 . 5 i «» 1874 
Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio: 

Various issues ( -. 4,849,100 .6, a ee +» 1874 
Atlantic & Pacific : 

Ist mortgage land grant - 2,945,500 - " -¥. +» 1874 

2d mortgage - 3,000,000 . " =, oe .» 1874 

Interest scrip 1,718,438 - . % FP -» 1874 

Ist mortgage Central Division. .. - 1,200,000 . A a 5 1874 
Boston, H.& Erie, now N.Y.& N. E. 

($5,000,000 guar. by Erie) : 

Berdell mortgage - 20,000,C0O . 
Burlington & South-Western : 

Ist mortgage.couponorregistered 105. 1,800,000 . ° fov., 1873 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota: 

Ist mortgage, gold,sinking fund(e) 229 . 5,400,000 - 2 Be We 1873 

Ist mortgage, gold, Mil. Division —- 2,200,000 - > -¥. -» 1874 
Canada Southern: 

Ist mortgage - 9,000,000 . .Y. .Jan., 1874 
Cairo & St. Louis: 

Ist mortgage 2,500,000 . 2 il, 1874 
Cairo & Vincennes : 

Ist mortgage, gold - 3,500,000 . ; Ks cm il, 1874 
California Pacific : 

Extension mortgage - 3,500,000 . - - July, 1874 

Income bonds . 1,000,000 . 
Cayuga Lake: 

Ist mortgage .......... - 800,000 . wa Ce jam, 1674 

2d mortgage r 400,000 . — _ — 
Central of Iowa: 

Ist mortgage, gold, coupon - 3,700,000. 7g.- N.Y. . July, 1873 

2d satin, aged 925,000. 7g.. N. Y. . April, 1873 
‘Chesapeake & Ohio: 

Ist mortgage,sinking fund,gold(Z) - 12,364,900. 6g.. — ~.Nov., 1873 

Other bonds, various issues =, 7,012,557 - 7 — .Jan., 1874 
Chester & Tamaroa (Ill.).....-.-. - 660,000. 7g.. — .— 1872 


30 
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Length Principal of Rate Date of 
Name and Description. in Bonds per Where First, 


Chicago & Canada Southern: Miles. outstanding. cent. Payable. Default 
Ist mortgage, gold . 2,500,000. 7g.. N.Y. . Oct., 1873 
Chicago, Clinton & Dubuque: ‘ 
Ist mortgage 1,500,000. 8 ‘. B. .~ Dec., 1873 
Chicago, Danville & Vincennes: 
Ist mortgage, main line - 2,500,000 - 
Ist mortgage, Indiana extension. . 592,000 . 
Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota: 


N.Y. . Oct., 1873 
N / 
Ist mortgag --- 131 - 4,350,000 - B. .Dec., 1873 
B 
B 
B 


N.Y 
~¥. .Oct., 1873 


Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore : 

Ist mortgage - 3,500,000 

Ist mortgage ........ $3 aes 1,350,000 

Ist mortgage, on branch.. 1,300,000 
Chicago & South Western : 

Ist mortgage, gold, not guaranteed 50. 1,000,000 . .- N.Y. . June, 1873 
Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware: 

Ist mortgage, gold 145 - 2,300,000 . .- N.Y. . July, 1874 
Columbus, “Chicago & Indiana Central : 

2d mortgage 587. 5,000,000 . . N.Y. . Aug., 1874 
Danville, Urbana, Bloomington & Pekin: 

Ist mortgage 2,000,000 .. NV. . Oct, 1874 
Davenport & St. Paul - 3,140,000 . Ls - Jan., 1874 
Des Moines Valley: 

Ist mort., Keokuk to Des M. (2). 162. 2,310,000 . BY... Oe, 171 

Ist mortgage on 85 m. and 466,000 

acres, aud 2d mortgageon 162 m. 85. 4,690,000 . 
Detroit, Eel River & Illinois: 

Est Morigage:......-....5...... 8%. #826000. 
Detroit, Hillsdale & Indiana: 

Fst mortgage ................-. G8. t,f7a000 - 

2d mortgage 65 300,000 . 
Detroit & Milwaukee: 

Ist mortgage r) 190. 2,500,000 

2d mortgage slice - 1,000,000 

2d series of funded coupon bonds 377115 

Oakland & Ottawa, sterling loan. 150,866 

Oakland & Ottawa, dollar loan. . - 51,000 

Ist series of funded coupon bonds - 628,525 . 

Bonds of June 30, 1866.......... - 1,702,316 . 
Dutchess & Columbia: 

Ist mortgage.........-.-....... . 2,500,000 . 
Florida Railroad: 

Ist mortgage, gold, convert . 2,300,000 
Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw : 

Ist mortgage - 1,500,000 . 

2d mortgage..... : 500,000 . 
Fort Wayne, Muncie & “Cincinnati : 

Ist mortgage, gold - 1,800,000. 7g. . . .Oct., 1872 

2d mortgage , 500,000 . 8 . -Oct., 1872 
Frederick & Pennsylvania : 

Ist mortgage : 150,000 . 6g. . . - Oct., 1873 
Gilman, Clinton & Springfield : 

Ist mortgage, gold............. II0. 2,000,000. 7g. . . , M’rch,1874 

2d mortgage, gold 1,000,000 . 8 g. - Jan., 1874 
Indiana & Illinois Central: 

Ist mortgage 41. 1,955,000. 7g. - -Jan., 1874 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western : 

Ist mortgage, gold - 3,000,000. 7 g. ~¥. «Oct... 2874 

2d mortgage 1,500,000 . 8 N.Y. . July, 1874 

Extension Ist mortgage, gold.... 3,123,000 . 7 g. - July, 1874 


- July, 1873 
- . Nov., 1873 
- Sept., 1873 


an 


- Oct., 1871 
- Jan., 1874 


- June, 1873 
- July, 1873 


- Nov., 1873 
- Nov., 1873 
- Nov., 1873 
- Nov., 1873 
- Nov., 1873 
.Jan., 1874 
- Jan., 1874 


- July, 1871 
- July, 1873 


-Jan., 1874 
- April, 1874 


8 
8 
8 


422 ZZ 
<P <x 


2 


onc nun N ANN Osa Cons 
2 
re $f 
< 
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Length Principal of Rqte 
in 


Name and Description. Bonds per Where 


International & Great Northern:  tles. outstanding. cent. Payable. 
Convertible mortgage - 3,150,000. 8 .N.Y. 


sang Pensacola & Mobile: 250. 4,000,000. 8 i Oh A 
ersey City & Albany: 
Ist mortgage, Rockland Centre... —. 250000.7 . — 
Ist mortgage, Ridgefield Park... 12. 250,000. 7. . N.Y. 
Kansas City,St. Joseph & Council Bluffs : 
St. Jo. & Coun. BI., 1st mortgage 1,400,000 . 10 F 
“* Ist mortgage, convertible 539,500 . 8 F. 
K. C., St. Jo. & C. B., Con. mort. - 887,000. 8 . N.Y. 
“New consolidated mortgage - 947,000 . 8 B 
Missouri Valley, Ist m., 7 per ct. - 1,500,000. 7 . — 
Ist mortgage, gold .. - 1,000,000. 7g... — 
Kansas Pacific : 
Ist mortgage, land grant, 3,000,000 
CEES ccc cccncoeecatcnceems - 6,455,000. 7g. . 
Ist mortgage from 140 miles .... - 4,063,000. 6g. . 
Ist mort., coup. Leavenworth br. - 600,000. 7 
Land bonds on 2,000,000 acres... - 41,751,750- 7. - 
Other issues . 8,261,000. 6&7. 
Kent County: 
Ist mortgage - 400,000 . 6 
Lake Erie & Louisville : 
1st and 2d mortgages 50. 890,000. 7 
Lake Shore & Tuscarawas Valley : 
2d mortgage for $1,000,000..... —-. 300,000. 7 . — 
Lake Superior & Mississippi: 
Ist mortgage, land grant 56. 4,500,000. 7g.. G 
Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston: 
Ist mortgage, land grant conv... 145 - 5,000,000 .10 N 
Kansas City & Santa Fe, Ist m.g. —. 720,000 .10 
Southern Kansas, Ist mortgage... — . 160,000 . 8 
Little Rock & Fort Smith: 
Ist mortgage. gold 3,500,000. 6g.- B 
Land grant sinking fund bonds.. - 3,780,000. 7 -. B 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff & N. Orleans - 750,000. 7g.. N 
Logansport, Crawfordsville & S. W. : 
Ist mortgage, gold. .........-- - 1,500,000. 8g.. N.Y. 
2d mortgage m 500,000 . 8 N.Y. 
Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington : 
Various bonds - 4,055,000 .6,7,8. N.Y. 
Louisville, New Albany & St. Louis: 
Ist mortgage 30. 780,000. 7g.. N.Y. 
Louisville, Paducah & So. Western: 
Ist mortgage 231. 3,000,000. 8 . N.Y 
Ist mortgage on br. to Louisville — 900,000. 7¢g.. N.Y 
Macon & Brunswick : 
Ist mort., State indors. bonds -.. 197- 2,550,000. 7 ~. N.Y. 


¥. 


B 
B 


2d mortgage 1,100,000. 7. - N.Y. 

Equipment bonds 150,000. 7 -. N.Y. 
Maysville & Lexington: 

Ist mortgage - 500,000. 7. . N.Y. 
Memphis & Little Rock: 

Ist mortgage, land grant he - 1,300,000. 8 N.Y. 


2d mortgage - 1,000,000. — .N.Y. . 


Michigan Lake Shore: 

Ist mortgage - 880,000. 8 .N.Y. 
M lwaukee, Lake Shore & Western: 

Ist mortgage, gold 125- 3,5000c0..7g.. N.Y. 
Mississippi, Ouchita & Red River... 35- 500,000. 7¢g.. N.Y. 


, 


459 


Date of 
First 
Default. 


- Aug., 1874 
- July, 1873 


: Nov., 1873 


- Sept., 1873 

Dec., 1873 
- Sept., 1873 
- Aug., 1873 
- Aug., 1873 
. Aug., 1873 


., 1873 
1873 
1873 

+» 1874 

. 1854 


1874 
1874 
1874 
-Jan., 1874 
- July, 1873 
- Nov., 1873 


_ 1872 
— 1872 
_— 1872 


- Nov., 1873 
-Jan., 1874 


. Jan., 1574 
-_— 1873 


- Sept., 1874 


-— 1873 
- Oct., 1871 
Oct., 1871 


- July, 1873 
- Nov., 1872 


-Jan., 1873 
- Dec.. 1873 
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Name and Description, a a o 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas: Mites. outstanding. 
Ist mortgage, on road and land .. 182. 3,200,000 . 


Ist mort., gold (Tebo & Neosho) 100. — 350,000 - 
Consolidated mortgage - 13,504,400 . 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf: 
Ist mortgage, land grant - 5,000,000 
2d mastaog? - 1,947,000 
Mobile & Alabama Grand Trunk : 


Ist mortgage, indorsed - 880,000 . 


Mobile & Montgomery : 
Ist mortgage, gold, indors. by Ala. 186. 2,500,000 


2d mortgage, not indorsed - 1,000,000 . 


Montclair (of New Jersey): 


Ist mortgage, gold, guaranteed. . 1,800,000 . 
2d mortgage - 780,000 . 


Monticello & Port Jervis: 
Ist mortgage - 500,000 
Montgomery & Eufaula: 


Ist mortgage, endorsed by Ala.. 80. 1,280,000 - 


2d mortgage, not endorsed —. 530,000 
New Haven, Middleton & Willimantic: 


Ist mortgage - 3,000,000 . 
2d mortgage - 880,000 . 


New Jersey Midland : 
Ist mortgage, gold, guaranteed.. 74. 3,000,000 


2d mortgage, currency —. 1,500,000 . 


New Jersey Southern: 


Ist mortgage 78. 2,120,000 . 


2d mortgage —. 1,000,000 


Maryland & Delaware, ist mort. 54- 850,000 . 
Ist mortgage (Toms River br.).. —. 120,000 . 


New Orleans, Mobile & Texas: 

Ist mortgage, both divisions .... 227. 11,250,000 
New York, Boston & Montreal : 

Ist mortgage, gold 6,250,000 
New York, Kingston & Syracuse : 

Ist mortgage - 2,250,000 
New York & Oswego Midland : 


Ist mortgage . 8,000,000 . 
2d mortgage. . - 4,000,000 . 
3d mortgage, or r equipment ‘bonds —. 3,800,000 . 
Western Extension - 2,425,000 . 


Northern Pacific : 


Ist mortgage, land grant - 30,000,000 . 


Oil Creek & Allegheny River: 


Consolidated mortgage 95 - 1,100,000 . 


Oregon & California - 10,950,000 
Peninsular ( Mich.) : 


Ist mortgage, gold ..-.. ..-- - 2,779,000 . 


Peoria & Rock Island : 

Ist mortgage - — 
Petersburg bonds ....-.....--- 
Philadelphia & Baltimore Central : 


ist mortgage, Pa.... .......... - 800,000 , 
2d mortgage, Pa - 400,000 . 
Ist mortgage, Md . 300,000 . 


Pittsburg, Washington & Baltimore : 


Ist mortgage - 4,000,000 . 
2d mortgage, Baltimore loan.... - 5,000,000 . 
ist mortgage, Turtle Creek Div. 10- 400,000. 


40,000 . 


Rate 
per Where 


cent. Payable. 


6g.. N.Y. 
Je... N.Y. 
7g... N.Y. 
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Date of 
First 
Default. 


- Jan., 1874 
- Dec., 1873 
. Feb., 1874 


. Jan., 1874 
- Oct., 1873 


Y. .July, 1872 


1873 
. Sept , 1873 
- July, 1873 
April, 1873 


1872 
1871 


1872 
1872 


1874 
1874 


-» 1873 
. Sept., 1873 


. . May, 1872 


, 1873 
1873 


. Jan., 1874 


. May, 1874 
- Oct., 1873 


. May, 1872 


. Aug., 1874 
. July, 1874 


- July, 1874 
- July, 1873 
- July, 1874 
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Name and Description. in 


Bonds 


Port Huron & Lake Michigan: Miles, outstanding. 


Ist mortgage m 0. 
Port Ragels ills 

Ist mortgage, not guaranteed.... 112. 
Poughkeepsie & Eastern : 

PA ce ckesasicccnscs, BBs 

PU MTA. aos inias. anes Bins 42. 
Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis: 

Ist mortgage, gold 281 . 
St. Joseph & Denver City: 

Ist mortgage, gold, Eastern Div. 112 . 

Ist mort., West. Div., land grant 117 - 
St. Louis, Lawrence & Denver: 

Ist mortgage, gold. ........... _. 
St. Louis & St. Joseph: 

Ist mortgage, gold 76 . 
St. Louis & South-Eastern: 

Ist mortgage, gold, convertible (0) 210 - 

Evan., Hend. & Nash. Ist mort.. 98 - 

Consolidated mortgage, gold .... —. 
St. Paul & Pacific: 

Ist mortgage, west or main line.. 150 . 

2d mort.,westor main, land grant. 207 . 

2d mortgage and land grant 80 - 

Branch, Ist mortgage. ....-..--. —.- 

2d mort. on 80 m. & Ist 307,200A. —. 

Ist mortgage, St. Paul & Pacific. 370 - 
Savannah & Memphis: 

Ist mortgage (indors. by Ala.) (#) — - 
Savannah & Charleston: 

Various issues 
Selma & Gulf: 

Ist mortgage, guaranteed by Ala. 
Selma, Marion & Memphis: 

Ist mortgage, indorsed byAlabama 
Selma, Rome & Dalton: 

Ist mortgage 

2d mort.( Alabama & Tenn. River) 

General mortgage 

Equipment bonds ° 
Sheboygan & Fond du Lac: 

Ist mortgage 

Ist mortgage, extension 
Southern Minnesota: 

Ist mortgage land grant, 

2d mortgage § 1,792,000 acres. .- 
South Side of Long Island: 

2d and extension mortgages ..(s) 
Springfield & Illinois South-Easterr. : 

Ist mortgage, gold 

2d mortgage, gold 
Stockton & Copperopolis : 

Ist mortgage, gold 
Sullivan & Erie: 

Ist mortgage, convertible. -.. . (7) 
Syracuse Northern : 

Ist and 2d mortgages 
Sunbury & Lewiston 
Toledo, Detroit & Canada Southern : 

Ist mortgage 


1,800,000 . 


1,500,000 . 


800,000 
500,000 


9,000,000 . 


1,500,000 . 
5,500,000 . 


1,020,000 


1,000,000 . 


3,250,000 


1,000,000 . 
2,000,000 . 


3,000,000 


6,000,000 . 


3,000,000 
120,060 
1,000,000 


15,000,000 


1,950,000 . 


1,100,000 


640,000 


765,000 . 


4,000,000 . 


241,000 


5,000,000 - 
230,000 . 


750,000 . 


694,000 


3,332,000 . 


1,252,000 


2,500,000 . 


3,400,000 - 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,100,000 . 
1,200,000 . 


1,500,000 . 


Length Principalof Rate 
: per 


cent. 


7 


78. 
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Date of 
First 
Default. 


. . Nov., 1873 


Nov., 1373 


- Jan., 1874 
. Aug., 1873 


. Aug., 1878 


. Feb., 1873 


Feb., 1873 
April, 1873 


. May, 1873 


Nov, 1873 


-Jan., 1874 
. Feb., 1874 


May, 1873 


- Nov., 1873 


Dec., 1873 


ae Sept., 1873 


- June, 1873 


- May, 1874 


Mar. 1874 


. . April, 1872 


. - Mar., 1873 


— 1871 
-— 1871 


. Oct., 1871 


-_— 1871 


June, 1873 


- April, 1873 


April, 1872 


- July, 1872 


Oct., 1873 


. Aug., 1873 
. Aug., 1873 


° 
July, 1874 
- May, 1873 


.Jan., 1874 
. Oct., 1872 


. Jan., 1874 
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— Length Principal of Rate Date of 
Name and Description. in Bonds per Where First 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw: Miles. outstanding. cent. Payable. Default. 

Various issues 240. 9,850,000. 7 ~. N.Y. . Dee., 1873 
Union Pacific Central Branch: 

Ist mortgage, gold..........-.. 100. 1,600,000. 6g.. N.Y. . Nov., 1873 
Vermont Central: 

Ist mortgage - 3,000,000 . 7 B. . Nov., 1872 

2d mortgage 1,500,000. 7 . B. «June, 1868 
Walkill Valley : 

Ist mortgage 700,000 . 7 
Western Alabama: 

Bonds not guaranteed 1,350,000. 8  . N.Y. . April, 1873 
Wilmington & Reading: 

ee ae - 1,750,000. 7 . C. .Jan., 1874 
Wilmington & Western Delaware. 500,000. 7 . N.Y. - Oct., 1873 


—_ April, 1874 


(a.) Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—A proposal has been made to the bond-holders, and gen- 
erally accepted. to fund the coupons due into bonds. 

(6.) Atlantic, Miss. & Ohio.—The interest on the coupons due January, 1874. was funded: 
That of July. 1874, was promptly paid, and the Company entertains no doubt of its ability to 
pay all future demands of this character at maturity. 

(c.) Atlantic & Pacific—The coupons on the rst mortgage land grant, the 2d mortgage, and 
the interest scrip, are funded into Income bonds. The first-named for two years, the second 
for three years, and the third for five years. 

(d@.) Boston, Hartford & Erie.—This road was ery under the title of New York & 
New England R. R. Co. The property of the B. H. & E. R. R. having been sold under 
foreclosure, the Berdell mortgage, so called, is convertible into stock of the N. Y. & N. E. 
R. R. Co. The $5.002,020 guaranteed by “Erie”? was stock purchased by that Company, 
and the interest is by them guaranteed. 

(e.) Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minn.—About $ 4,000,0co of the first mortgage, gold, sinking 
fund bonds are funded. 

(%) Cairo & St Louis —Ninety miles of this railroad are completed and in operation. The 
holders of a majority of the first mortgage bonds are granting the requisite forbearance to the 
Company prior to agreeing to such plan as may be necessary to re-establish the finances of 
the Company upon a sound basis. The completion of the road is being proceeded with, and 
the cost thereof will be defrayed, partly out of earnings. but mainly out of Local Aid bonds, a 
large amount of which are due to the Company from cities and counties. The Company has 
— received $75,000 of such bonds, and expects to receive a considerable further sum 
shortly. 

(g.) Cayuga Lake.—This road was sold August 27, 1874, under foreclosure, to the representa- 
tives of the second bond-holders. 

(4.)_ Chesapeake & Ohio.—A proposal made some time ago to fund the past-due coupons of 
this Company has been generally accepted. The agents, Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, anticipate 
being able to settle up the Company’s affairs satisfactorily in a short time. 

() Des Moines Valley.—This road was sold under foreclosure October 17th, 1873. The road was 
sold in two separate parcels, and in the re-organization two companies were formed, under the 
titles respectively of Des Moines & Fort Dodge R. R. Co., and Keokuk and Des Moines 
Railway Co. e have received statements from each of these companies in which they 
claim to be in quite a satisfactory condition. 


(7.) Detroit & Milwaukee.—Interest on bonds of June 30th, 1866, payable only if earned. 


(&.) Memphis & Little Rock R. R. Co.—This road was sold under its +d mortgage on the 
17th March, 1873. ‘The purchasers of the road organized the present Memphis & I.ittle Rock 
Railway Co. This Company has issued, to October arst, 1874, rst mortgage bonds $ 2.347.750. 
Interest, 8 per cent., payable in New York, January and July. These bonds are issued to retire 
the old rst mortgage bonds with the accrued interest thereon, and for paying the floating debt 
ot the Company. The Company has also issued $403,000. 2d mortgage bonds—interest, 6 per 
cent., payable after October ist, 1875—to retire the old second mortgage bonds. 

The Company has also issued $ 500,000 of the 3d Income mortgage bonds, interest previous to 
Ogtober 1st, 1880, at 7 per cent., provided the net earnings of the road yield a sufficient 
aubees for that purpose, and after October rst, 1880, to bear 7 per cent. absolutely. 

(2) Mobile & Alabama Grand Trunk.—A satisfactory arrangement has been made by which 
all interest on the bonds of this Company has been funded to July rst, 1875. 

(m.) Peninsular (Mich.) and Port Huron & Lake Michigan.—These two companies consoli 
dated under the title Chicago and Lake Huron Railroad Co., August, 1873. An arrangement 
has been made to fund the coupons until May, 1878. 

(m.) St. Louis & St. Joseph.—This road was sold under foreclosure of its rst mortgage bonds, 
February 18th, 1874. A new organization under the title St. Joseph & St. Louis R. R. Co. 
was formed. It is proposed to issue ten shares of stock for each $1,000 bond of the St. Louis 
& St. Joseph R. R. Co. to all owners of the latter who join in the purchase. 
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{o.) St. Louis & South-Eastern.—The Treasurer reports that the November, 1873, and January, 
1874 interest has nearly all been paid, but the May and July interest has not been paid. The 
Company is preparing a funding proposition to submit to bond-holders. 


(%.) Savannah & Memphis.—The coupons of May, 1874, have been funded in 7 per cent. 
bonds. A proposition has been made by the Company to fund coupons up to January, 1876, 
and this proposition will probably be accepted. 


(g.) Sheboygan & Fond du Lac.—A proposition has been made by this Company to fund all 
past-due coupons and the coupons falling due in 1874,’5, and "6, and it 1s believed that a 
majority of the bond-holders will accept this proposition. 


(y.) Sullivan & Erie.—The real estate of this Company in Pennsylvania was sold by order of 
referee, October 14th, 1874, to John Bullitt, for bond-holders, at $ 25,000. 


(s.) South Side of Long Island.—This road was sold September 16th, 1874, under foreclosure 
of the third mortgage of $1,000,000, sale subject to the rst mortgage of $750,00c, the second 
mortgage of $1,500,000, a mortgage of $60,000 on the Rockaway branch, and a mortgage 
of $43,000 on the real estate at Bushwick, and about $200,000 back interest. Under the 
terms of sale 20 per cent. of the purchase money was to be paid at once, the balance October 
15 he equipment was included in the sale, but there are certain liens on two locomotives 
and ten flat cars. There has been a re-organization of this road under the title Southern 
Railroad of Long Island. 


(4) Springfield & Illinois South-Eastern.—This road was sold September 15th, 1874, under 
foreclosure. The sale was made without redemption. 


{4.) Savannah & Charleston.—This rvad is in the hands of a receiver. 

(v.) Oregon & California.n—A proposal has been made by this Company to pay the interest 
due October rst, 1873, and April ist, 1874, in scrip certificates on surrender of coupons to the 
Deutsche Vereins Bank, at Frankfort-on-the-Main; the interest falling due thereafter will be 
paid in coin and scrip. This scrip is payable out of the earnings of the road in excess of 7 
per cent. per annum on 1st mortgage bonds. 


LIABILITY OF BANK ON CASHIER’S INDORSEMENT. 


U. S. Circuit Court, DisTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS.—SEPTEMBER, 1874. 


Matthews v. Massachusetts National Bank.—Indorsement for Transfer. 


The defendant loaned money to C., taking in good faith, as security therefor, what 
purported to be a certificate of two hundred shares of the stock of a railroad 
company issued by the company to the bank, but which was a forgery by C. 
C. paying the loan, the cashier of defendant, for the purpose and with the intent 
of restoring the certificate to C., returned it to him with his signature in blank 
as cashier to the printed form of transfer on the back. Subsequently C. obtained 
a loan from plaintiff, giving the said certificate as collateral. The forgery hav- 
ing been discovered, plaintiff brought action against defendant for the damages 
sustained by him. AHe/d, that the signature of the cashier bound the bank, and 
that the bank, by that signature, so far warranted the genuineness of the certifi- 
cate as to be estopped from setting up the forgery as a defense. 


SHEPLEY, J.—The defendant, the Massachusetts National Bank, loaned to 
one James A. Coe $22,000, payable on call with interest, taking from him his 
memorandum of indebtedness for that sum, with, as collateral security therefor, 
what purported to be a certificate of two hundred shares of the capital stock 
of the Boston and Albany Railroad Company issued to said Massachusetts 
National Bank, as collateral. 


This instrument was originally a genuine certificate for two shares of the 
capital stock of the Boston and Albany Railroad Company issued to H. E. Coe, 
but by false and forged erasures and interlineations had been so altered as to 
purport to be a certificate for two hundred shares of its stock issued by said 
railroad corporation to the Massachusetts National Bank, as collateral. a 


The bank received the said certificate in good faith and without any sus- 
picion of its fraudulent character, and in supposed fulfillment of the promise 
of James A. Coe to give, as security for the loan aforesaid, two hundred shares 
of the capital stock of said railroad corporation. 

Subsequently, upon payment by said Coe to the bank, he received back his 
memorandum of indebtedness, and the cashier of the bank, for the purpose 
.and with the intention of restoring the collateral to Coe, returned to him the 
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fraudulent certificate, with the usual printed form of transfer on the back 
thereof, signed by H. K. Frothingham, cashier of said bank, in blank. 


About two weeks after the surrender by the bank of this certificate to Coe, 
with the transfer in blank of the cashier on the back of it, the plaintiff, 
Matthews, pursuant to his agreement to loan Coe $25,000 on call with 
interest, received from Coe, in good faith, the said fraudulent certificate with 
the blank assignment on the back thereof, supposing the same to be a 
genuine certificate for two hundred shares of said stock issued by the cor- 
poration and duly transferred and assigned so as to enable him to obtain a 
new certificate therefor in his own name, and on receipt thereof loaned the 
sum of $25,000. The signature of the cashier was well known to Matthews, 
who correctly supposed the signature on the blank assignment to be genuine. 
Coe was tried and convicted for obtaining money by false pretenses, and 
indictments for forgery are now pending against him, and he has been de- 
clared bankrupt. The next day, or very soon after the day when the money 
was loaned by Matthews, the fact first became known to plaintiff and defendant 
of the fraudulent alteration of the certificate before it came into, possession of 
defendant, and plaintiff thereupon notified the bank that he should hold it 
responsible for any loss snstained by him by reason of the premises. This 
action is brought for the recovery of the damages thus sustained. 


The real question presented in the case is, whether the bank by signing the 
blank transfer has so far warranted the genuineness of the certificate that it is- 
estopped from setting up the forgery as a defense to this action. 


Defendant denies that the cashier had authority or right to bind the bank 
by the contract declared on. 


Cashiers of a bank are held out to the public as having authority to act 
according to the general usage, practice, and course of business conducted by 
the bank. Their acts, within the scope of such usage, practice, and course of 
business, will, in general, bind the bank in favor of third persons possessing 
no other knowledge. Morse, Jr., et al., v. Mass. National Bank, U. S. C. 
Ct., Mass. Dist.; Minor v. the Mechanics’ Bank, (1 Fet., 70); Merchants’ 
Bank v. State Bank, (10 Wall., 604). One of the ordinary and well-known 
duties of the cashier of a bank is the surrender of notes and securities upon 
payment, and his signature to the necessary transfers of securities or collaterals 
when in the form of bills of exchange, choses in action, stock certificates, or 
similar securities for loans, which are personal property, is an act within the 
scope of the general usage, practice, and course of business in which cashiers 
of a bank are held out to the public as having authority to act. Undoubtedly 
the ordinary duties of a cashier do not comprehend the making of a contract 
which involves the payment of money, without an express authority from the 
directors, unless it be such as relates to the usual and customary transactions 
of the bank. But the transfer of certificates of stock held as collateral is cer- 
tainly one of the usual and customary transactions of banks, and the public 
would be no more likely to require evidence of a special anthority to the 
cashier to make such transfer, than of a special authority to draw checks on 
other banks, or to perform any other of the daily duties of his office. 


The signature of the cashier must therefore be considered as the signature 
of the bank, and the question returns, whether such blank assignment on the 
back of the certificate by the bank be so far a warranty of the genuineness of 
the certificate that the bank is estopped from setting up the forgery as a de- 
fense. In the case of forged negotiable instruments it is well settled that the 
indorser warrants that the instrument itself and the antecedent signatures 
thereon are genuine. (Story on Promissory Notes, sec. 135); State Bank v. 
Fearing, (16 Pick., 533); Horstman v. Henshaw, (11 How., 184); Cricklow v. 
Parry, (2 Campé., 182); Canal Bank v. Bank of Albany, (1 A/72//, 287). The 
indorser’s liability in these cases is properly placed upon the ground of estoppel. 
“This proceeds,” says Judge Story, ‘upon the intelligible ground that every 
indorser undertakes that he possesses a clear title to the note deduced from 
and through all the antecedent indorsers, and that he means to clothe the 
holder under him with all the rights which by law attach to a regular and 
genuine indorsement against himself and all the antecedent indorsers. It is in 
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this confidence that the holder takes the note without further explanation, and 
if each party is equally innocent and one must suffer, it should be the one 
who has misled the confidence of the other, and by his acts held out to the 
holder that all the indorsements are genuine and may be relied on as an in- 
demnity in case of the dishonor thereof.’’ This is a statement of the grounds 
upon which the rule of law rests as applicable to negotiable instruments, but 
the reasoning would seem to apply with equal force and pertinency to the case 
of a transfer of a certificate of stock by indorsement in blank. Stock certifi- 
cates are sold in open market like other securities, and form the basis of com- 
mercial transactions. In the language of Mr. Justice Davis, in Bank v. Lanier, 
(11 Wall., 377), “Although neither in form nor character negotiable paper, they 
approximate to it as nearly as practicable.” In Leitch v. Wells, (48 M. Y., 
613), it is said: ‘Since the decision of the case, McNeil v. Tenth National 
Bank, certificates of stock, with blank assignments and powers of attorney 
attached, must be nearly as negotiable as commercial paper.’? The common 
practice of passing the title to stock by delivery of the certificate, with the 
blank assignment and power, has been repeatedly proved and sanctioned in 
cases which have come before the courts in New York. In New York and 
New Haven Railroad Co. v. Schuyler, (34 . Y., 41), the rights of parties 
claiming under such instruments were fully recognized by the Court, and such 
mode of transfer was shown to be the common practice in the city of New 
York. It is well settled that the form of assignment printed on the back of 
stock certificates, when signed in blank, may be filled up by a subsequent 
purchase of the stock. Kortright v. the Commercial Bank of Buffalo, (20 Wend., 
QI and 22 id. 348); Bridgeport Bank v. N. Y. and N. H. R. R. Co., (30 
Conn., 273). 


The certificate in this case, as it came from the bank, contained on the 
same piece of paper, and on the back of the certificate, a blank assignment, 
which was all that was necessary to transfer the title of the stock as between 
the parties. The defendant must, therefore, be held to have intended and 
agreed that whoever should present the certificate so issued from the bank, 
with the assignment executed in blank, should be entitled to fill up the 
blanks with his own name, and to have a transfer of the stock made to him- 
self on the books of the company. The certificate, accompanied with the 
transfer, executed in blank, has a species of negotiability of a peculiar char- 
acter, but one well recognized in commercial transactions and judicial de- 
cisions, and absolutely essential in the usage and necessities of modern 
commerce to make such certificates available in commercial transactions. 
Even when such blank assignments, or powers of attorney to transfer stock, 
are under seal, the blanks may be filled up according to the agreement of 
the parties at the time. Bridgeport Bank v. N. Y. and N. H. R. R. Co., 
(30 Conn., 274-5); (Redfield on Railways, section 35, and cases cited). 
The decisions to the contrary in the English courts have not been fol- 
lowed in this country, and they were influenced not merely by a rigid ad- 
herence to the technical rules of the common law in relaticn to instruments 
under seal, but by the policy of the stamp system. But the case of Walker 
v. Bartlett, (36 Eng. LZ. and £q., 368), and later English decisions, recognize 
the validity of blank transfers of stock, and that such transfers of stock im- 
pose upon the holder of them the obligation to pay calls upon the shares 
while they remain his property. In Kortright v. the Buffalo Commercial Bank, 
(20 Wend., 93), speaking of the filling up of a blank transfer of stock and 
power of attorney, Nelson, C. J., after stating that this is in strict conformity 
with the universal usage of dealers in the negotiation and transfer of stocks 
according to the proof in the case, goes on to say: “Even without the aid of 
this usage, there could be no great difficulty in upholding the assignment. 
The execution in blank must have been for the express purpose of enablin 
the holder, whoever he might be, to fill it up. If intended to have been fille 
up in the name of the first transferee, there would have been no necessity for 
its execution in blank—Barker might have completed the instrument.” 


The right to fill the blank in a blank transfer of stock is recognized by the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts in Sewall v. the Boston Water Power Co., 


(4 Allen, 277). 
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Matthews clearly had the right, having advanced the sum of $25,co0 upon 
the supposed security of this blank assignment of stock, to fill up the blank 
with his own name and with the place of his residence, and whatever was 
necessary to make the instrument complete as an assignment and transfer to 
him of the shares described in the certificate. The case finds that the cashier 
signed the assignment in blank for the purpose and with the intention of 
restoring the pledge to Coe. But even if he went further, and agreed with 
Coe that Coe should fill the blank with his own name, such private under- 
standing between him and Coe would not have affected the rights of third 
parties who parted with their property in good faith, without negligence upon 
the faith of the certificate of the cashier that the bank undertook to assign, 
and did assign, to whoever might be the lawful holder of the instrument, the 
amount of stock described therein. 


As above quoted from C. J. Nelson, “If intended to have been filled up in 
the name of the first transferee, there would have been no necessity for its 
execution in blank ’’—Frothingham “might have completed the instrument.”’ 
What possible explanation can be given of the course of the cashier in giving 
to Coe an assignment in blank rather than a transfer to Coe himself, other 
than to enable Coe to dispose of the certificate so that the holder could take 
his title directly from the bank, and that the instrument might be used accord- 
ing to the well-known usage of dealing with stock certificates, passing from 
one purchaser to another without the inconveniences and delays consequent 
upon manifold transfers on the records of the corporation? If the bank in- 
tended to limit the assignment to a particular assignee, or to a less number of 
shares than the number described in the certificate, the limitation should have 
appeared in the assignment. The assignment in blank purports to assign what 
is described in the certificate to the lawful holder, whoever he may be, who 
may fill the blank. The signature is given for the purpose of transferring 
title, and whenever the blank is filied a contract of sale is established between 
the party who has signed the blank assignment and the person whose name 
is rightfully filled in as assignee. 


It is contended in behalf of the bank that the transfer in blank created no 
liability or obligation on the part of the bank to Mathews because the circum- 
stances under which the certificate was received by the bank and surrendered 
to Coe indicate clearly that the act of the cashier in signing and transferring 
the certificate to Coe was performed with the intention of restoring the pledge 
to Coe, in discharge of the duty of the bank as pledgee, after the purposes of 
the pledge were answered, and not with any purpose of a sale of the certifi- 
cate or the stock supposed to be represented by it. But there is nothing in 
the case to show any knowledge on the part of Matthews of any such in- 
tention on the part of the cashier. The certificate purports to be 
a certificate that the bank held the shares as collateral, but does 
not show that they were collateral for a debt of Coe’s to the bank. 
Such a certificate of stock with the transfer in blank of a responsible bank 
might, in the ordinary course and usage of dealing in stocks, pass through 
the hands of many successive purchasers. The possession of the certificate 
would afford no indication that the holder of it was the person who had 
originally transferred it to the bank as collateral. If Coe had consented to 
a sale by the bank of the collateral to pay his debt, or if the bank had in 
any way acquired the right to sell it and had sold it, if the assignment had 
been in blank, the purchaser would have been in the same condition, and 
Matthews, in dealing with such a purchaser, would have received no better 
evidence of title against the bank than he received from Coe. Had the 
bank desired to seli this stock and placed it in the hands of a broker with 
a blank transfer in the usual course of business. Matthews in buying from 
the broker would have received no better evidence of title against the bank 
than in the present case. The mere words “as collateral” in the instru- 
ment do not tend to put the purchaser on inquiry, except so far as relates 
to the authority of the bank to dispose of the collateral as between the bank 
and its debtor. If this inquiry had been made, it would only have resulted 
in the information that the assignment was made in its actual form by the 
joint act and consent of the debtor and the bank. The name of the pledger 
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was not stated: in the certificate, as is required by the statute of Massachusetts. 
(Gen. Statutes of Massachusetts, chap. 68, sec. 13). In fact, if Matthews had 
gone to the bank to make inquiries he could only have learned that Coe hav- 
ing paid his debt to the bank the certificate had been surrendered to him by 
the bank with a transfer in blank. There would have been nothing in this 
information to lead him to doubt the genuineness of a certificate to which the 
bank had given currency by its signature,‘and on the faith of which he would 
have learned the bank had loaned $20,000 which had been paid. The bank 
or the cashier did not then doubt the genuineness of the instrument, and no 
inquiry at the bank would have inspired doubts in the mind of Matthews, 
there being no such doubts in the minds of the officers of the bank. Nor 
is it perceived how the bank can contend with any show of reason that 
Matthews was negligent in not inquiring at the office of the railway corpo- 
ration. If the duty of making such an inquiry was incumbent on any one, it 
was surely incumbent on the bank to ascertain the genuineness of the instru- 
ment before they gave currency to it, and lulled suspicion and doubt by the 
responsibility of their own signature. The answer to all the positions taken 
by the defendant as to notice to Matthews from the words “as collateral” in 
the instrument, is that there is nothing to connect Coe with those words. 
There is nothing on the face of the papers, and there was nothing in the 
fact of the possession of the instrument by Coe, to show that he was the 
person for whose debt the stock was held as collateral. 


Had not Matthews a right to suppose, upon receiving this certificate au. 
thenticated by the signature of the bank, that they had obtained the certifi- 
cate themselves from the railroad company in the usual way, thus preventing 
the possibility of fraud or forgery before receiving as collateral for a loan and 
before authenticating it with their signature? It is difficult to see in what re- 
spect Matthews was negligent. 

The defendant, on the other hand, negligently placed confidence in Coe to 
obtain a transfer from the railroad company of the two hundred shares on 
which they loaned the sum of $22,000, instead of taking their certificate 
directly from the company. But the negligent act which especially imposes 
upon them a liability in this case, is that they delivered the forged instrument 
to Coe, authenticated by their signature in blank to a transfer, thus giving to 
it a currency and negotiability which it would not have possessed had they 
made the transfer directly to Coe. Thus the bank put it in the power of Coe 
to commit the fraud on Matthews on which this suit is founded. 


In McNeil v. the Tenth National Bank, the language of the opinion is pre- 
cisely applicable to a case like the present. ‘Such, then, being the nature 
and effect of the documents with which the plaintiff intrusted his brokers, 
what position does he occupy towards persons who, in reliance upon those 
documents, have, in good faith, advanced money to the brokers or their as- 
signs on a pledge of the shares? When he asserts his title, and claims as 
against them that he cannot be deprived of his property without his consent, 
cannot he be truly answered, that by leaving the certificate in the hands of his 
brokers, accompanied by an instrument bearing his own signature which pur- 

orted to be executed for a consideration, and to convey the title away from 

im, and to empower the bearer of it irrevocably to dispose of the stock, he 
in fact ‘substituted his trust in the honesty of his brokers for the control 
which the law gave him over his own property,’ and that the consequences 
of a betrayal of that trust should fall upon him who reposed it, rather than 
upon innocent strangers from whom the brokers were thereby enabled to ob- 
tain their money?” If the bank only intended to revest in Coe whatever it 
acquired from him, it would have been perfectly easy to have limited the 
transfer to that extent only. A private understanding that such was the in- 
tention between Coe and the cashier could not affect the right of those who, 
if misled, were misled by the acts of the bank. If the bank, by giving Coe 
the transfer in blank with their signature, exhibited him to the money-dealing 
public as having the competent right of pledge and disposal, with ail the usual 
evidences of such right, it substituted their trust in the honesty of Coe for 
the control which the bank should have exercised itself over the transfer of 
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the instrument, and should suffer the loss consequent upon his betrayal of the 
trust, rather than to suffer it to fall upon an innocent stranger. 


If the conditions upon which the apparent right of control which the bank 
conferred upon Coe were not expressed on the face of the instrument, but re- 
mained in confidence between the bank and Coe, the case is not distinguisha- 
ble in principle from that of an agent who receives secret instructions qualify- 
ing or restricting an apparently absolute power. Jarvis v. Rogers, (15 Mass., 
389); Pickering v. Burk, (15 Zas¢, 38); Fatman v. Loback, (1 Duer, 354); 
N. Y. and N. H. R. R. Co. v. Schuyler, (34 M. ¥., 41). 


One of two innocent parties must suffer in this case by the fraud of Coe. 
Under similar circumstances, courts have repeatedly held that the party must 
suffer who has exhibited the greater degree of negligence. The leading case 
on the indorsement of bills of lading, Lickbarrow v. Mason, (2 Zerm. Rep., 
63), is_an authority on this point. (See also, Lobdell v. Baker, (3 Mcte., 
469); Polhill v. Waller, (3 Barn. and Adol., 114). 


The bank is precluded from setting up the fact of the forgery of the instru- 
ment, because it would be a wrong on its own part and an injury to others, 
whose conduct has been influenced by the acts and omissions of the bank. 
Swayne, Justice, in Merchants’ Bank v. State Bank, (10 Wadl., 645), says: 
“Estoppel iz pais presupposes an error or a fault, and implies an act in 
itself invalid. The rule proceeds upon the consideration that the author of 
the misfortune shall not himself escape the consequences and cast the burden 
upon another.” Mr. Justice Clifford recognizes this principle in his dissent- 
ing opinion in that case: “If a bank may be held liable in any case upon a 
certificate of their cashier that a check is good when they have no funds of 
the drawer, it is not because the cashier is authorized to make such certifi- 
cate, but because the bank is bound by his representation, notwithstanding it 
is false and unauthorized.’’ An estoppel is a salutary rule which prevents a 
man from proving that to be false which he has once represented to be true, 
when others have acted on the faith of his representation. 


The fact that Matthews has also a right of action against Coe, who is a 
convict and a bankrupt, does not preclude him from a remedy against the 
bank. (Gurney v. Wormsley, 4 Z. and Bl., 133.) 


Upon the facts as agreed in this case, the plaintiff is entitled to judgment, 
and, according to the agreement of parties, the case is to be referred to an 
auditor to assess the damages. 


THE TAXATION OF BANKERS.—In the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the New Haven (Conn.) District, a question recently arose as to the 
79th section of the Internal Revenue act, which is as follows: 


“Every person, firm, or company, and every incorporated or other bank, 
having a place of business where credits are opened by the deposit or 
collection of money or currency, subject to be paid or remitted upon draft, 
check, or order, or where money is advanced or loaned on stocks, bonds, 
bullion, bills of exchange, or promissory notes are reserved for discount or 
sale, shall be regarded as a banker under this act.” 


Under this act, the Equitable Trust Company of New London was as- 
sessed as a banker, some thirteen hundred dollars. This it paid under pro- 
test to the collector of Internal Revenue and then brought suit to recover 
the amount. The Trust Company receives no deposits. Its business is 
strictly confined to making loans of its own capital ($1,000,000) upon real 
estate security, and selling the securities, guaranteeing the same. Its coun- 
sel contended, therefore, that the act did not apply to it; that a business 
was contemplated where money is loaned on collaterals, or where stocks, etc., 
are received from others for sale on commission or brokerage. Judge Ship- 
man sustained this claim, and rendered judgment for the Trust Company to 
recover back the amount paid. The collector, acting for the United States, 
carried the case by writ of error to the Supreme Court at Washington. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements (cents omitted). 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 
Oct. 1, 1874. 


$ 1,207,204,600 
517,025,200 


Bonds at six per cent 
Bonds at five per cent 


$ 1,724,229,800 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


$ 678,000 
14,000,000 


Certificates indebtedness at 4 per cent.... 
Navy pension fund at 3 per cent 


$ 14,678,000 
6,457,710 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes....... $ 382,075,407 
Certificates of deposit 56,350,000 
Fractional currency 46,731,018 
Coin certificates 26,415,600 


Debt on which interest has ceased 


$ 511,572,026 


$ 2,256,937,536 
32,081,177 


Total debt 
Interest 


Total debt, principal and interest. ........ $ 2,289,618,714 


CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


$ 77,409,077 

Currency 16,115,840 
Special deposit held for redemption of cer- 
tificates of deposit, as provided by law . 56,350,000 


$ 149,875,518 


’ 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury, Oct. 1,74 $ 2,139,743,196 
” 74 


Debt, less cash  “ Nov. I, 


$ 435,417 
3345,044 


Decrease of debt during the past month.. 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1874...- 


Nov. 1, 1874. 


$ 1,182,183,250 
538,525,200 


$ 1,720,708,450 


$678,000 
14,000,000 


$ 14,678,000 
20,748,960 


$ 382,075,267 
52,525,000 
48,151,024 
22,070,400 


$ 504,821,692 


$ 2,260,957,102 
37,115,670 


$ 2,298,072,773 


$ 90,089,241 
16,396,770 


$2,525,000 


$ 159,011,011 


$ 2,139,061,761 


$681,434 
4,026,499 


Bonps IssuED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE 


IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Principal outstanding. 

Interest accrued and not yet paid 
Interest paid by the United States 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, &c. 


1,292,470 
24,325,396 
54975253 


Balance of interest paid by the U. S.- 


$ 64,623,512 


$ 18,828,143 
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THE MINOR COINS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CIRCULAR RELATING TO THEIR PURCHASE, REDEMPTION, ETC. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, September 24, 1874. 


The following provisions of law, contained in the sixteenth and thirtieth sec- 
tions of the Coinage Act of 1873, are hereby published for the information of 
all whom it may concern: 


“SECTION 16. That the minor coins of the United States shall be a five- 
cent piece, a three-cent piece, and a one-cent piece, and the alloy for the five 
and three-cent piece shall be of copper and nickel, to be composed of three- 
fourths copper and one-fourth nickel; and the alloy of the one-cent piece shall 
be ninety-five per centum of copper and five per centum of tin and zinc, in 
such proportions as shall be determined by the Director of the Mint. The 
weight of the piece of five cents shall be seventy-seven and sixteen-hundredths 
grains, troy; of the three-cent piece, thirty grains; and of the one-cent piece, 
forty-eight grains; which coins shall be a legal tender, at their nominal value, 
for any amount not exceeding twenty-five cents in any one payment. 


“SECTION 30. That the minor coins authorized by this act may, at the dis- 
cretion of the Director of the Mint, be delivered in any of the principal cities 
and towns of the United States at the cost of the Mint for transportation, 
and shall be exchangeable at par at the Mint in Philadelphia, at the discretion 
of the Superintendent, for any coins of copper, bronze, or copper-nickel here- 
tofore authorized by law; and it shall be lawful for the Treasurer and the 
several Assistant Treasurers and Depositaries of the United States to redeem, 
in lawful money, under such rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, all copper, bronze, and copper-nickel coins authorized by law when 
presented in sums of not less than twenty dollars; and whenever, under 
this authority, these coins are presented for redemption in such quantity as to 
show the amount outstanding to be redundant, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and required to direct that such coinage shall cease until other- 
wise ordered by him.” 

PURCHASE OF MINOR COINS. 

Persons desiring to purchase the minor coins issued under the above act, 
are informed that they will be issued to them in exchange, at par, for lawful 
money of the United States, in sums of twenty dollars or multiples thereof. 


Applications for the coins must be made, in all cases, to the Superintendent 
of the Mint of the United States at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, accompanied 
by the necessary funds; on the receipt of which, or as soon thereafter as 
practicable, such minor coins, to the amount of the remittance, will be for- 
warded, at the cost of the Mint, to any of the principal towns or cities of the 
United States as desired. 


Remittances for this purpose may also be made in post-office money orders 
or sight drafts, payable in Philadelphia or New York, to the order of said 
Superintendent. 


Persons making application for these minor coins will state particularly the 
denomination required—whether one, three, or five-cent pieces—and will write 
plainly the address to which the coins are to be forwarded. 


EXCHANGE OF MINOR COINS. 


The minor coins of copper, bronze, or copper-nickel, referred to as author- 
ized by law before the passage of the Coinage Act of 1873, are as follows, 
viz.: (1) Large copper cents issued prior to 1857; (2) nickel-copper cents 
issued from 1857 to 1864; (3) bronze cents issued from 1864 to 1873; (4) 
bronze two-cent pieces; (5) copper-nickel three-cent pieces; and (6) copper- 
nickel five-cent pieces. 

Persons holding these coins and desiring their exchange for the minor coins 
authorized to be issued by the sixteenth section of the Coinage Act of 1873, 
above published, may present or forward the same for this purpose to the 
Superintendent of the Mint of the United States at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
in packages containing twenty dollars or multiples thereof, properly assorted 
and separated by the denomination and issue above specified. 
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Each package must be accompanied by a list setting forth the aggregate 
amount of coin which the package contains, and the amount of each denomina- 
tion and issue, together with the name and post-office address of the party 
sending the same, who will also advise the Superintendent of the Mint of the 
amount and denomination of minor coins desired in return, and designating 
the city or town most convenient to him to which he desires such coins to be 
sent. 

REDEMPTION OF MINOR COINS. 


Persons holding coins of copper, bronze, or copper-nickel, authorized by law, 
and desiring their redemption in lawful money, may forward the same for this 
purpose to any of the offices of redemption hereinafter specified, putting the 
coins in packages of twenty dollars each or multiples thereof, assorted and 
separated. by denominations and issues, as above directed in cases of forward- 
ing for exchange, and advising the officer to whom sent of “the amount and 
kind of coin thus forwarded, and the place (New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
New Orleans, or San Francisco) at which the transfer check to be drawn by 
the Treasurer of the United States shall be made payable. 

Upon the receipt of the minor coins thus forwarded for redemption, the 
officer to whom they are sent will carefully count and examine the same, and 
thereupon will issue a certificate, to be at once transmitted by him to the 
Treasurer of the United States at Washington, D. C., which certificate shall 
state the amount of coin received, the name and address of the person, com- 
pany, corporation, or firm making the remittance, and the place at which the 
transfer check shall be made payable. 

The Treasurer of the United States will, upon the receipt of this certificate’ 
transmit to the owner of the coin a transfer check payable to his order, in 
United States currency, for the amount specified in the certificate, the check 
to be drawn upon the Assistant Treasurer of the United States in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans, or San Francisco, at the option of the 
party forwarding the coin. 

A detailed register of purchases and exchanges is hereby directed to be 
kept in the Mint at Philadelphia, and a register of redemptions in each office 
of redemption. 

The expenses of transportation of the old coins thus forwarded for exchange 
or redemption must be paid by the parties forwarding them. The coin in re- 
turn will be forwarded at the expense of the United States. 

Minor coins so mutilated that they cannot be identified, or materially reduced 
in value by clipping or otherwise, will not be exchanged or redeemed. 

The offices of redemption herein referred to are as follows: 


The Superintendent of the Mint of the United States, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Treasurer of the United States, Washington, D 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States, Boston, Mass. 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States, New York City, N. Y. 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States, Charleston, S. C. 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States, New Orleans, La. 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States, Chicago, IIl. 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States, San Francisco, Cal. 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States, Baltimore, Md. 

The United States Depositary, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The United States Depositary, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The United States Depositary, Santa Fe, N. M. 

The United States Depositary, Tucson, Arizona. 

Silver coins will not, in any case, be received for redemption or exchange. 

Department’s Circular instructions of April 12, 1871, March 24, 1873, and 
April 16, 1873, in relation to the purchase, exchange, and redemption of minor 
coins, are hereby abrogated. Cuas. F. CONANT, 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


31 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


jae BANK OFFICERS AND BANKERS who have not already done so are re- 
quested to advise this office immediately of any changes in their respective insti- 
tutions, for correction in the lists of the BANKER’s ALMANAC AND REGISTER for 
1875. The courtesy and promptness of our subscribers are of more value than 
any other means for insuring the accuracy of these lists, and the time for 
sending them to press is rapidly approaching. 

Orders for the Cards of Banks and Bankers to appear in the ALMANAC 
should also be sent on at once. 

(== It will be remembered that the ALMANAC AND REGISTER will hereafter be 
sent only when distinctly ordered. Those who order and pay for the ALMANAC 
before December 31st, 1874, will be furnished in addition with a Supplement, 
containing all the essential changes of the Second Edition. 

FOREIGN BANKS AND BANKERS.—The list compiled for the BANKER’S ALMANAC 
AND REGISTER for 1875 will be found the most complete and reliable that has ever 
appeared in print. Through the valuable aid of Mr. FREDERICK MARTIN, Editor 
of the Statesman’s Manual, London, an American publication can now take pre- 
cedence in London and Paris as the Banking Directory of the world. 


THE REDEMPTION AGENCY at Washington has resumed its operations since 
our last issue. Treasurer Spinner has given notice that the notes of the Second 
National Bank of Lawrence, Kansas, will no longer be redeemed by the Bureau. 


This step is a necessary preliminary to enable the a of the Currency 


to protest these notes with the view to the appointment of a Receiver. 


DIVIDENDS FROM SUSPENDED BANKS.—The Comptroller of the Currency has 
declared the following dividends in favor of creditors :—National Bank of the 
Commonwealth, New York, twenty per cent., making in all 100 per cent. Farm- 
ers and Citizens’ National Bank, Brooklyn, four per cent., making in all 96 per cent. 
First National Bank of Anderson, Indiana, fifteen per cent. 


THe THIRTEENTH CALL OF 5-20 BONDs was issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on November 2d. The call is for five millions of dollars, coupon bonds, 
all of the fourth series, on the 2d day of February next, when interest on the 
bonds will cease. That is to say, coupon bonds known as the fourth series, 
act of February 25, 1862, dated May 1, 1862, as follows, numbers all inclusive :— 


COUPON BONDS. 


$50—No. 4201 to No. 4861 $500—No. 5001 to No. 7000 
$100—No. 201 to No. 10500 $1,000—No. 14901 to No. 20000 


The total amount called for redemption since August 1, 1874, is now fifty-five 
millions, equaling the amount of five per cent. bonds of the loan of July 14, 1870, 
and January 20, 1871, absolutely subscribed for under the proposals of July, 1874. 
United States Securities forwarded for redemption should be addressed to the 
*‘ Loan Division, Secretary’s Office,’’ and all registered bonds should be assigned 
to “the Secretary of the Treasury for Redemption.” 

A DEFALCATION was discovered on November 14th in the : ccounts of one of 
the book keepers of the Pacific Bank of this city, to the amount of about $22,000. 
The defaulter, Charles Whiteman, is a young man who has been for eleven years 
in the service of the bank. He had charge of one of the individual ledgers, and 
by a series of fictitious entries, obtained the money from time to time through a 
depositor’s account. The bank saves some $5,000 through the bonds, &c., of the 
delinquent, and the loss is but a irifling percentage on its surplus. 
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THE New York GOLD EXcHANG# held its annual election of officers on 
‘October 19th. The fo:lowing gentlemen were chosen for 1874-5 : 

President, James B. Colgate; First Vice-President, E. T. Bragaw; Second 
Vice-President, W. J. Hutchinson; Treasurer, R. L. Edwards; Secretary, Wm. 
P. Wescott. 


The Standing Committees are as follows : 


Executive Committee.—C. O. Morris, Townsend Cox, Wm. Fitch, J. N. 
Ewell, ii F. Underhiil, Jas. Curphey, H. R. Moore, Geo. H. Kennedy, C. E. 
Newbold. 

Finance Committee.—E. S. Ballin, Jas. Seligman, Geo. D. Arthur, W. Harman 
Brown, L. C. Meyer. 

Arbitration Committee.—Geo. A. Fanshaw, J. H. Tucker, Jas. H. Cross, W. 
H. Jameson, C. Knoblauch. 

Committee on Admissions.—W. B. Sancton, H. Bird, A. V. Richards, N. 
Dessau, A C. Fuller, A. V. Castellanos, C. W. Keep, T. C. Buck, C. Garlichs. 


SPURIOUS CERTIFICATES OF STOCK. ACTION OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE.— 
In order to guard against spurious certificates, the Governing Committee of 
the Stock Exchange have voted to request such companies as still use litho- 
graphed certificates, to substitute therefor, as soon as_ possible, certificates 
engraved by some responsible bank-note company which is in the habit of 
retaining the plates. The following rules have been adopted by the Committee 
on Stock List, for applicants to have securities put on the Stock Exchange list: 

RULE 1. In all cases of application for placing either bonds or stocks on the 
list, it is required that a sample of each issue shall be shown to the Chairman 
of the Committee, so as to ascertain whether proper precautions have been 
taken against forgery; and no form of stock certificate will be accepted unless 
it has been carefully engraved by sume responsible bank-note engraving company. 

2. Applications to place bonds on the list must state the amount of the 
issue, the date of issue, the time when due, the names of the trustees, the par 
value of each kind of bond issued, and the series of the number in each 
mortgage. 

3. All active stocks must be registered at some institution satisfactory to 
the Committee; and each application must be accompanied by a letter from 
the registrar stating the amount of stock registered at the time of application, 
and also by “the form of agreement with registrars” duly executed, provided 
such form has not been already filed with the Committee. 

4- All applications must be accompanied by a full statement of the condi- 
tion of the Company, a list of its officers, &c., and when possible it should be 
made by an officer of the Company. 

5. After any stock has once been placed on the list, any change in the 
form of certificate or place of registry must receive the consent of “the Com- 
mittee on Securities at Large,” or the stock will be liable to be stricken from 
the list. 

6. The attention of applicants is also called to the following resolution of 
the Governing Committee of the Stock Exchange: 

“That all applications for the admission of securities to the stock list shall 
be accompanied by a fee of fifty dollars, to cover the cost of printing and other 
expenses of the Committee, said fee to become the property of the Exchange 
whether the application is accepted or rejected.” 

Joun T. DENNY, Chairman. 


THE RIGHTS OF CORPORATIONS.—The United States District Court at New 
York decided, on November 12th, that a corporation must answer a bill under seal 
and not under oath; that the officers of a corporation cannot be compelled to 
answer interrogatories under oath because they are not defendants. No one but 
a defendant can be compelled to answer interrogatories in a bill. _If the officers 
ot a corporation are made parties, the answer must be under seal and without 
oath, and the answers must be stated therein according to the knowledge, 
information and belief of its officers, as obtained from all proper sources of 
information. 
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A NEw York STATE LAW requires that eight days’ notice shall be given 
before application to a Court to appoint a Receiver of a broken bank. In a suit 
against the Eighth National Bank of .New York the decision of Judge Blatchford 
indicates that this does not apply to other than State institutions. So far as they, 
too, are concerned, it seems to be a dead letter. 


Mr. JoserH STuART, of the banking firm of J. & J. Stuart, died,won Novem- 
ber 19th, of apoplexy. Mr. Stuart was born November 25, 1803, in the County 
Armagh, Ireland. e emigrated to this country in 1827, and in the following 
year established the existing dry goods firm of Stuart Brothers in Philadelphia, in 
connection with his brothers, John and David, now heads of Manchester and 
Liverpool banking houses. In 1833 he removed to New York, and took charge 
of the dry goods house of J. & J. Stuart, founded in 1831, and continued until 
1851, when its business was changed to that of banking. Mr. Stuart was a 
Director and Vice-President of the Mercantile National Bank. 


THE NEED OF WorK.—The large number of unemployed persons in New 
York at this time is indicated by the registered lists at the Bowery Branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. They show not only decent men who are 
willing to work through the winter for very small wages, but also a large number 
of men who will work for the winter for their living only. Persons having 
employment to furnish can address Mr. John Dooly, Secretary, 134 Bowery. 


THE LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS.—An Alabama District Court has just 
decided that each stockholder in a bank is liable only to pay a sum which shall 
bear the same proportion to the whole indebtedness that his stock bears to the 
whole capital. 


CALIFORNIA.—A curious question has just been raised by two California banks. 
The Capital Savings Bank of Sacramento and the Odd Fellows’ Bank of Savings 
have refused to pay their city taxes upon the following ground, namely, that the 
money in their vaults is United States gold or silver coin, United States Treasury 
notes, or notes of banks chartered by the United States, deposited with them, and 
not subject to taxation ; and further, that the solvent debts assessed against the 
banks were created by loaning such deposits, and therefore they are not subject to 
taxation. Suit has been brought against these two banks to recover the delinquent 
taxes, and the question will be judicially disposed of. 


THE NEW CALIFORNIA MinT.—This magnificent building, on the corner of 
Mission and Fifth streets, San Francisco, was formally delivered to the local 
Superintendent, Gen. G. O. Lagrange, on November 5th. This is considered the 
finest mint edifice in the world, and the mcst perfect in all its appointments and 
machinery. The Sudletin of San Francisco remarks : 

“The necessity of such a mint as we are now to possess has been more and 
more manifest. |The average coinage for the past twelve years has been steadily 
increasing from sixteen or seventeen millions, until now it reaches twenty-five 
millions. During the last four months the coinage is over twelve million dollars, 
and the demands of commerce for the new trade dollar are becoming very great. 
In the present quarter twenty thousand pieces a day is about all that can be 
safely attempted, though it has sometimes been exceeded. In the new mint the 
facilities for increase are such that the work can be multiplied to any degree of 
our possible requirements in the future.” 


ALTERED CHECKS.—In the case of the Mutual Building Association No. 3 
against the National Exchange Bank, the Superior Court has just given an 
opinion that is of much importance to bankers, and being in conformity with 
the decision of the Court of Appeals, is directly contrary to the opinion given 
by the Superior Court in the Parkersburg cases. The funds of the Building 
Association were in the National Exchange Bank, and checks were signed by 
two officers of the Building Society. One of them altered the checks by rub- 
bing out “pay to crder”’ and made it read “pay to bearer.” As the alteration 
was known to be in the handwriting of an officer of the Building Society who 
was known to have the right to draw the checks, the change excited no sus- 
picion, and the bank paid to him the amount of the checks and he escaped. 
The decision of the Court is that the bank could not be expected to know 
that the alteration had been fraudulently made, and could not guard against 
the technical forgery, and consequently the Building Association must bear the 
loss from the fraudulent conduct of its officer.—Aa/timore American. 
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CONNECTICUT.—The Receivers of the Townsend Bank of New Haven report 
that the good assets exceed 68 per cent. of the liabilities, and that they hope to 
realize a considerable addition from the doubtful assets, which amount to over 

,000. 

INDIANA.—The report of the Auditor of State for the year ending October 31, 
1874, is just completed, and submitted to the Governor. An abstract of its con- 
tents in the Cincinnati Times furnishes the following : 

Savings Banks.—The Legislature of 1869 passed a law under which were 
organized the savings banks now in operation. They are located in Indianapolis, 
2, Lafayette, 2, Fort Wayne, Laporte, Evansville. South Bend and Terre Haute. 
Their aggregate deposits now amount to $1,220,000. They pay an average of 8 
per cent. to depositors, and, with the exception of the one in Fort Wayne, are all 
doing well, and promising finely for the future. The smallest deposit is in the 
Laporte bank—12 cents; and the largest is in one of the Lafayette banks— 
‘$9,826. 76. The Fort Wayne bank will go out of business on the 1st of January 
next. The Indianapolis Savings Bank commenced business on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1871; and in March last, the date of its official examination, its deposits 
amounted to $132,600.67. It now has a line of deposits of “over $192,000, and 
4,000 depositors. It has paid 10 per cent. per annum in half-yearly dividends 
ever since it opened. 

Nine banks of discount and deposit have been organized under the law of 
1873. Twelve of the old free banks have not yet been fully paid out, but as 
none of their notes have been presented for redemption within the last two years, 
the Auditor suggests that that bureau be closed, and the State saved the expenses 
of its further maintenance. 

The State debt is said to be $1,172,755, and the Domestic debt $3,904,783. 
There were redeemed during 1873 and 1874 Internal Improvement Bonds 
amounting to $485,400, including the interest since 1836. The money is ready to 
redeem the remaining 94 bonds whenever presented. 


DEFALCATIONS IN BosToN.—Two banks in Boston have, during the past 
month, discovered fraud by officials. In the First Ward National Bank, the 
cashier, Henry A. Roberts, is a defaulter, The suspicions of the directors 
having been excited, they set experts at work to investigate matters. Mean- 
while the cashier left the bank. The result shows him to be a defaulter to 
the amount of $26,000, or over. Mr. Roberts, it appears from the report, had 
been in the habit of making fictitious charges to the New York correspondents 
of the bank, representing remittances made, when the money was really appro- 
priated to his own personal use. In January last he drew four checks amount- 
ing to $3,263, crediting them as only $132. The loss is supposed to be about 

30,000. In the National Bank of Redemption, the assistant teller, George 
H. Kingsbury, was arrested for embezzlement. He had been in the habit, for 
two years, of taking checks and drafts from other banks and appropriating 
them to his own use, and covering up the fraud by doctoring his accounts. 
There was no supervision exercised over him which prevented his keeping up 
this practice, but frequent mistakes in the accounts rendered to the other banks 
finally led to suspicion, and the laying of a snare to catch him. He confesses to 
taking $31,000, of which he has returned $24,000, the balance being used up. 
It is said that, receiving a salary of but $800 a year, and having a family to 
support, he took the funds of the bank under the pressure of actual want 


MIcHIGAN.—A fine building is under contract for erection for the Muskegon 
National Bank, which, besides being unusually commodious and convenient, prom- 
ises the utmost security against both fire and burglary. _It fronts on two streets, 
60 by \130 feet, and will be highly ornamental to the city. 


NEBRASKA.—Mr. Edward Creighton, President of the First National Bank of 
Omaha since its organization, died in that city on November 5th, after a brief ill- 
ness of two days, aged 54 years. Mr. Creighton was a man of remarkable ability 
and energy. He removed to Omaha in 1857, and has been prominently identified 
with a number of public enterprises in that region, as well as in banking. Mr. 
Creighton had gained not only ample means, but the respect and esteem of the 
community to a degree which caused his loss to be felt as a public bereavement. 
‘The Omzha Herald, ina sketch of his career, gives the key to this regret in the 
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following: “He was full of charity to the suffering. In him the poor man 
always had a friend who never forgot him. Edward Creighton prized personal 
honor as the crowning jewel in the casket of a sound moral character. He 
cherished his own with constant jealousy. His word was as good as his bond, 
and he was the very soul of honesty. _Alll his acts were tested at the tribunal of 
his conscience, by which they were sanctioned. _ His loss is a public loss to this 
town and State, which his enterprises have done so much to found and fashion, 
and will be keenly felt by the great interests with which he was connected. 


New HAMPSHIRE.—The Five Cents Savings Bank of Milford suspended, 
October 30th, with liabilities of half a million dollars. The Committee of Ex- 
amination report that the securities, estimated at the lowest possible figures, show 
: deficit of only 4% per cent., and unanimously recommend the continuation of 

usiness. 


SPECIAL Drposits.—The First National and Indian Head National Banks in 
Nashua have requested all persons having valuable packages deposited in their 
vaults for safe keeping to withdraw the same immediately. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The November Dividends of National and State Banks 
are as follows: 


Mechanics’ National Bank 

National Bank of Commerce 

National Bank of Germantown... . 

National Bank of Northern Liber- 
ties 

National Bank of the Republic.... 


Second National Bank 
Third National Bank 
Sixth National Bank 
Seventh National Bank 
Central National Bank 
City National Bank 


Commercial National Bank as 
Commonwealth National Bank.... 2 -- 
Consolidation National Bank 6 .. 
Corn Exchange National Bank.... 6 -. 
Farmers and Mechanics’ N. Bank 5 -. 
Girard National Bank O as 
Kensington National Bank «Oss 
Manufacturers’ National Bank.... 4 -. 


People’s Bank 

Penn National Bank 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Southward National Bank 
Tradesmen’s National Bank 
Union National Bank 
Western National Bank 
West Philadelphia Bank 


These dividends are the same in each case as those of May last, except 
that of the Penn National Bank, then 6 per cent. Compared with those of 
November, 1873, the only variations are: Commonwealth National, 3; Mechan- 
ics’ National, 5; Southwark National, 12; Bank of America, 4. 


THE Ledger states: “ The amount of capital divided upon by our banks at the 
present semi-annual period is $14,915,650, and the aggregate of dividends is 
$808,500, against $14,767,000 of capital and $803,710 of dividends at the May 
period, being an increase of $188,650 in capital and $4,790 of dividends for this 
November period. The Central National Bank increased its dividend 1 per cent., 
and all the others made the same dividends as at the May period, except the Bank 
of America and the Spring Garden Bank, which have passed their dividends. 
The last-named bank is — up a handsome and substantial new banking 
house, and prudently withhelds dividends until that expenditure shall have been 
overcome. It will be seen trom these figures that, notwithstanding the supply of 
money for the last half year has been most abundant, and the rate ponent: os, 
the profits of the banks have been fully maintained.” 


FRAUDULENT WARRANTS.—Several thousand dollars’ worth of bogus city 
warrants were purchased on November 1oth by brokers on Third street. The 
warrants counterfeited were those of school teachers. The forgeries were so 
well executed that even the City Comptroller believed his signature to be correct. 
A man giving the name of William H. Randall, and a confederate, name unknown, 
who narrowly escaped arrest, are the guilty parties. One party discovered the 
swindle in time to prevent his check for two thousand dollars being cashed. The 
extent of the swindle reaches fifteen thousand dollars, being about $2,000 to each 
firm. 
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ViRGINIA.—T. T. Broocks, President of the Merchants’ National Bank, 
Petersburg, was convicted on November roth in the United States Circuit Court 
at Richmond, of embezzlement and false entries. 


1874. ] BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


CanapDA.—Another of the leading institutions of Canada, the Merchants’ Bank, 
has decided to open an office in New York at the beginning of the new year. Its 
representative will be Mr. Walter Watson, recently of the firm of Morton, Bliss 
& Co. The bank is also about to establish a branch in London, England. 


THE BANK OF OTTAWA, at Ottawa, commences business with a capital of 
$1,000,000 about December 1st. The officers are: James Maclaren, President ; 
Charles Magee, Vice-President; and Patrick Robertson, Cashier. A branch is 
established at Amprior, under charge of D. M. Finnie, Agent. Their New York 
correspondents are Messrs. Harper & Goadby, Wall street. 


DEFALCATION.—The Bank of Montreal has been the victim of a defalcation by 
one of the clerks in the savings department of the Montreal office. The amount 
of the loss is stated at $22,000, It appears that even the most excellent and 
effective system pursued by this bank regarding its employees is not sufficient to 
prevent fraud and dishonesty in some cases; but the same may doubtless be said 
of every system that fallible man can devise.—Monetary Times, Toronto. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS, 


Authorized Oct. 22 to Nov. 18, 1874. 


No. Name and Place. 


President and Cashier. Capital, 
Authorized. Paid. 


$ 50,000 


2196 Nat. Bank of Newcastle, Geo. C. Castleman . .. - $50,000 


Newcastle, Ky... .. 
2197 Farmers’ Nat. Bank, 
Centreville, lowa.. 
2198 Nat. Bank of Shelbyville, 
Shelbyville, TENN... 
2199 Miners’ National Bank, 
Georgetown, COL.. 
2200 Mechanics’ National Bank, 
Nashville, TENN... 
2201 First National Bank, 
Tell City, IND... .. 
2202 Bundy National Bank, 
Newcastle, IND. . -. 
2203 First National Bank, 
New Lisbon, OHIO. 
2204 First National Bank, 
Arcola, Ti... ...... 
2205 Second National Bank, 
Monmouth, ILL.... 
2206 Caverna National Bank, 
Caverna, Ky....... 


2207 Boonville National Bank, 
Boonville, IND 


John W. Matthews. 
D. C. Campbell 
S. W. Wright ..-.. 
Edward Cooper...... 
A. Friessner. ...... 
J. L. Brownell. ....-. 
Thos. W. Phelps .. 
Benj. F. Wilson ..... 
W. C. Butterfield... 
Charles Steinauer.. .. 
G. Huthsteiner .. .. 
M. L. Bundy........ 
L. E. Bundy ...... 
John McDonald ..... 
O. W. Kyle... .... 
James Beggs...... 
A. L. Clarke .... 
Chancy Hardin.. -. 
F. W. Harding... 
T. T. Alexander ... 
H. S. Shoudy. 
Lewis J. Miller...... 
Enos W. Bethell.. - 


50,000 
50,000 
150,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


50,000 


50,000 
35,000 
85,325 


100,000 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from November Number, page 402.) 


t& Additions for this list are solicited from the subscribers to this work. 


Bates & Bostwick, 13 Broad Street. 


Place and State. 
Arkadelphia, ARK.. - 
Hot Springs, “ .... 


Hollister, CAL... .. - 
Georgetown, COL. -. 
Danbury, CONN... .- 
Washington, D. C.. 


Augusta, GA.......- 
Macon, ‘ 


Altona, 5 
Arcola, e: o8 
Huntsville, s 
Monmouth, “ 
Peoria, 
Pinckneyville, ‘ 
Watseka, = 


Boonville, IND. 
Lawrenceburg, ‘ 

Newcastle, agate 
Tell City “ 


Centreville, Iowa.. - 
Iowa Falls, “ 
Keokuk, « 


Alma, KAN... 
Augusta, - 
Leavenworth, “ 


Caverna, | 
Elizabethtown, “ ... 
Newcastle, “ 
Baltimore, Mp. 


Boston, MASss...... 
“ “ 


“ 


St. Louis, MICH... .. 
Minneapolis, MINN. 
“ 


“ 


St. Louis, Mo...... 
Moberly, “ 


Kearney Junct., NEB. 


Jersey City, N. J..-- 
Schenevus, N. Y.... 


NEw York CIty: 
W. R. Utley, 4 Wall Street. 


N. Y. Correspondent. 
Robert Beauchamp.........- Merchants’ Ex. Nat. Bank. 
Sumpter & Smith Jameson, Smith & Cotting. 


Bank of Hollister........... J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
Miners’ National Bank...... Kountze Brothers. 


Name of Bank. 


Union Savings Bank........ 
Bigelow & Benjamin.....-.. First National Bank. 


L. Gambrill........ 
Mutual Loan Association... - 


A. P. Johnson & Co,.......-. City National Bank, Chicago. 
First National Bank... -... . 


-- Preston, Lake & Co..... pat W. R. Preston & Co. 
. Second National Bank..-...-. ‘ ; 


Savings Bank of Peoria...... 
Murphy, Wall & Co...... 


. J. Watzenbaugh & Co....... : 


- Boonville National Bank.. .. . 
- Lawrenceburg Banking Co. .. 


Bundy National Bank... .- - 


. First National Bank......... 


Farmers’ National Bank...-.- 
Bank of Iowa Falls 
H. G. Boon & Co 


Western Financial Association 
Geo. W. Brown...........-. Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
German Savings Bank....... German American Bank. 


Corbin Banking Co. 
Donnell, Lawson & Co. 


Caverna National Bank. -. 
L. M. Longshaw.......-.-.. J. B. Alexander & Co. 
National Bank of Newcastle. - 


Frank, Rosenburg & Co...... National Citizens’ Bank. 


Charles A. Sweet & Co...... Edward Sweet & Co. 
William N. Field & Co....... 


Merchants and Farmers’ Bank Geo. Opdyke & Co. 


Mendenhall Savings Bank.. .. 
Farmers & Mechanics’ S. Bank 


Kohn & Co... .. -- Netter & Co. 
Avery & Woolfolk........... Donnell, Lawson & Co. 


Kearney Bank........ -- Kountze Brothers. 
City Bank..............-.-- American Ex. National Bank 
J. T. Thompson............ Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank 
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Cincinnati, OHIO.. Lea, Sterrett & Co........ 
- Beverstock, Merry & Co.. 
. First National Bank 


Bowling Green, “ 
Batesville, 
Geneva, 

Mt. Sterling, 
New Lisbon, 
Martinsville, 


Great Bend, Pa.. 


Reynoldsville, “ ... 
Scranton, We care 


Charleston, S. C... 


Charlestown, TENN. 
Nashville, se 


Shelbyville, 2 
Rockdale, TEXAS.. .. 
Clarksville, Va... .. - 


Marinette, WIs... -. 
Muscoda, ‘ ..... 


CHANGES OF 


. L. Morgan. . 


‘ ‘armers’ Bank..... a ee 
.. First National Bank 
. Farmers’ Bank. . 


- Wakeman & ia. 
D. C. Oyster & Co. ..- é 
Scsimbeds S. B. & Trust Co. at 


- Carolina Savings Bank. . 


Hiawassee Savings Assoc’n. 
- Mechanics’ National Bank. . 


National Bank of S 


J. H. Tracy & Bro..... 
Bank of Clarksville......... 
Stephenson Banking Co 


A. J. McCarn & Co 


-- National Currency Bank. 
. Union Banking Co., Phila. 


Merchants’ Ex. Nat. Bank. 


- Williams, Birnie & Co. 
. R. T. Wilson & Co. 


PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List; continued from November No., page 401.) 


NOVEMBER. 1874. 


{= Banks are requested to furnish prompt notice of any future changes 


Name of Bank, 


German American Bank, N. Y. Ciry.D. Salomen, Pres 


In piace of 
Emil Sauer. 


Hurlbut N. B., West Winsted, Conn.Wm. L. Gilbert, Pres... Rufus F. Holmes. 
“ Henry Gay, Cash......C. B. Holmes. 


Second Nat. Bk., Washington, D. C.H. C. Swain, Cash 


W. H. Griffith. 


Edgar County Nat. Bk., Paris, Inu. R. N. Parrish, Pres....Calvin W. Levings. 


German Savings Bank, Peoria, “ Oscar Furst, Cash 


Mechanics’ Nat. Bk., 


Vermilion County B., Danville, “ Thomas S. Parks, Cash.Jesse R. Holloway. 


Max Strehlow. 


“ Henry P. Ayres, Cash..John B. Smith. 
Monmouth Nat. B., lenceaniti “ George F. Harding,Pres. A. C. Harding. 
ze . - “« A. W. Harding, Cash...A. H. Harding. 


First National Bank, Kokomo, IND.Ithamer Russell, Pres... Thomas Jay. 


Citizens’ Bank, Des Moines, Iowa,J. G. Rounds, Cash... 
Davenport S. B., Davenport, 
Farmers’ Ex. B., Steamboat Rock,‘ E. W. Skerry, Cash.... 


“ R. Smetham, Cash 


-John A. Elliott. 
Francis Ochs. 
D. W. Turner. 


Leavenworth Savings Bank, KAN...George R. Hines, Pres..E. Hensley. 


First National Bank, Lexington, Ky.S. P. Kenney, Pres.- 
Citizens’ Nat. Bank, Louisville, 


-- Jacob Hughes. 


« O. V. Wilson, Cash 


First National Bank, Richmond, “ W. R. Letchen, Cash...W. M. Irvine. 
a “« J. S. Bronston, Pres...-Silas T. Green. 


Madison Nat. Bank, 


Bk. of Shelbyville, Shelbyville, “ Gorden Logan, Pres.... Josephus H. Wilson, 


Citizens’ B. of La., New Orleans, La.James J. Tarleton, Cash.J. L. Delery. 
“ Albert Baldwin, Pres...Jesse K. Bell. 


New Orleans N. B., 


“« John H. Pike, Cash.. 


-- Richard Jones.* 


ORT LTA ner ee ee 


<em 


ee ee ee Sed 
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Cobbossee Nat. Bk., Gardiner, ME.James Stone, Pres Stephen Young.* 
Traders’ Nat. Bk., Baltimore, MD..Isaac S. George, Pres.. William H. Tuck. 


New England N. B., Boston, Mass.Charles F. Swan, Cash.Seth Pettee.* 

N. Hide & LeatherB., “ ‘“* George N. Jones, Cash. William Basse. 
First National Bank, Greenfield, “ J. W. Stevens, Cash....W. I. Jenkins. 
Prescott National Bank, Lowell, D. S. Richardson, Cash.Charles 'B. Coburn. 
Mechanics’ N. B., Newburyport, F. O. Woods, Cash... --John Andrews. 
Falmouth Nat. Bank, Falmouth, E. Gould, Pres. Oliver C. Swift. 
Crocker N. Bk., Turner’s Falls, Samuel Sewall, Jr.,Cask.R. N. Oakman. 


First National Bank, Pontiac, MICH.David Ward, Pres C. Dawson. 

is a “ “ Charles Dawson, Cash..E. B. Comstock. 

% “ Negaunee, “ John B. Maas, Pres.... Henry E. Haydon. 

- * “ ‘© ~6F. E. Snow, Cash Fred. Stafford. 
People’s Bank, Manchester, “ §. W. Clarkson, Cash..Chas. H. Richmond. 
Lumb’m’n’s State B., Whitehall, “ Albert Mears, Pres John P. Cook. 


First National Bk., Owatonna, MINN. Loring Andrews, 4. C..D. S. Kinyon.* 


Kansas City N. B., Kansas City, Mo.Joseph M. Chick, Cash.J. M. Smith. 
Nat. Exch. Bank, Jefferson City, “ Philip E. Chappell, Pres. H. Clay Ewing. 

* - - “ Nich. E. Miller, Cash... Philip E. Chappell. 
Merchants’ Nat. Bk., St. Louis, “ Jos. E. Yeatman, Pres . Lewis B. Parsons. 
Central Savings Bank, =“ H. J. Spannhorst, res. Henry L. Patterson. 


Merchants’ Bank, Lincoln, NEB John R. Clark, Cash ..George P. Eaton. 


First National Bk., Port Jervis, N. Y.M. C. Everitt, Pres Jacob Hornbeck. 

oor - - «« C. F. Van Inwegen, Cas.M. C. Everitt. 
National Bank of Fort Edward, “ E. D. Nash, Pres F. D. Hodgman. 
First National Bank, Oneonta, “ S. R. Follett, Cask Egbert M. Carver. 
Oneida County Bank, Utica, “ Francis Kernan, Pres...Charles H. Doolittle. 
Merchants’ B nk, Watertown, “ Willard Ives, Pres.....Norris Winslow. 


National Ex. Bk., Columbus, Ou10. George W. Sinks. .(Not Links,asin Nov. No.) 
Merchants’ N. B., Middletown, “ John M. Loehr, Cas... Francis P. Loehr. 
Morgan S. & Loan As., Morgan, Abel W. Watkins, Pres.Ichabod Champion. 
= = = a Wm. W. Watkins, Cash. Abel W. Watkins. 
First Nat. B., Upper Sandusky, Sylvester Watson, Pres. Thomas V. Reber. 
- ” <3 James G. Roberts, Cash.Sylvester Watson. 
Wadsworth Bank, Wadsworth, J. Lytle, Pres..........C. N. Lyman. 
~ * “ A. L. Corman, Cash....H. A. Brotts. 


Penn National Bk., Philadelphia, Pa.Gillies Dallett, Pres....Thos. P.Stokesbury. 
N. B. North’n Liberties, “ “ Wm. Gummere, /res...Joseph Moore. 

. - “ John Rapson, Cush William Gummere. 
Metropolitan Bank, Pittsburgh, ‘“ George Seebick, Cask..James Wettach.* 
Honesdale Nat. Bk., Honesdale, “ Ed. S. Jackson, Cash...S. D. Ward.* 
ag Valley Bank, Mifflintown, “ George Jacobs, Pres....Joseph Pomeroy. 

ron Bank of Phenixville, “ Daniel H. Reiff, Cash. ..James G. McCouch. 
Lackawanna Valley B., Scranton, “ A.Miner Renshaw, Cask.Geo. S. Kingsbury. 


Grocers & Producers’ B., Prov., R. I.. John B. Calder, Cashk...E. F. Phillips. 


Franklin Association, Att ens, TENN. Jas. M. Henderson, Pres. James H. Hornsby. 
First National Bank, Nashville, “ T. Cooley, Cash........W. C. Butterfield. 
Giles National Bank, Pulaski, ‘“ Hugh F. Ewing, Cash..Thornton McLean. 


Texas B. & Ins. Co., Galveston, TEx.R. S. Wilson, Pres. .... J. M. Brandon. 

Merch. & Planters’ B., Sherman, ‘“* Tom Randolph, Cash. “.~~ H. Slater. 

City Bank of Dallas, Dallas, “ Wm. E. Hughes, Pres..Tyler C. Jordan. 
* = - ** John W. Walden, Cask.R. P. Aunspaugh. 


Nat. Bank. of Lyndon, Lyndon, V7.H. M. Pearl, Cash Samuel B. Mattocks. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Salem, Va.Jas. Chalmers, Cash....Green B. Board. 


* Deceased. * 





DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


DISSOLVED, DISCONTINUED OR CHANGED. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 404.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Utley & Bowen (now W. R. Utley). 


ALABAMA.—Deposit Savings Association, Modi/e; D. R. Dunlap, Aodile ; 
C. Cadle, Jr., Sedma ; George A. Morrison & Co., Sedma. 


ARKANSAS.—Clark Co. Bank, Arkadelphia, (succeeded by Robert Beauchamp). 


CALIFORNIA.—I. G. Wickersham & Co., Petaluma, (succeeded by First 
National Gold Bank). Bank of Gilroy, Santa Clara, (located at Gilroy). 


. — ish, Phelps & Co., Georgetown, (succeeded by Miners’ National 
ank). 


ConneEctTIcuUT.—J. A. Butler & Co., Hartford ; Jewett City National Bank, 
Jewett City, (consolidated with Norwich National Bank, Norwich). New Haven 
Trust Co., Mew Haven, (closed). 


District oF CoLUMBIA.—Otis Bigelow, Washington, (succeeded by Bigelow 
& Benjamin). 


FLoripa.—D. G. Ambler, Jacksonville, (succeeded by Ambler National Bank). 
GEORGIA.—Macon Banking & Trust Co., Macon, (failed). 


ILLINOIS. —Beggs & Clark, Arcola, (succeeded by First National Bank). Junius 
Rogers, Bunker Hill, (located at Byron, as Rogers Bank of Byron). Bunker 
Hill Bank, Byron, (located at Bunker Hill). A. J. Grover, Zariville ; Joseph 
Tillson, Galesburg: Ira W. Lake & Co., Huntsville, (succeeded by Preston, 
Lake & Co.) Wilson Brothers, Onarga, (discontinued). Donovan, Woodford & 
Co., Watseka, (succeeded by J. Watzenbaugh & Co.). 


INDIANA.—Lawrenceburg National Bank, Lawrenceburg, (succeeded by Law- 
renceburg Banking Co.). Tell City Bank, 7e// City, (succeeded by First National 
Bank). 


Iowa.—Nutt & Co., Council Bluffs ; Smith & Lambert, Dexter ; Farmers and 
Traders’ Bank, Zeon, (merged in First National Bank). T. H. Hart, lowa Fails ; 
S. P. Pond & Co., Keokuk; Twogood, Elliot & Co., Marion, (now Twogood & 
Elliot). People’s Savings Bank, Greene, (now People’s Exchange Bank). Wright 
& Spencer, Oskaloosa ; Bank of Tama County, Zama City, (now Bank of Tama). 


Kansas.—W. Hetherington & Co., Atchison, (name changed to Hetherington’s 
Exchange Bank). Brown Brothers, Augusta, (succeeded by George W. Brown). 
Valentine & Ingram, Beloit ; R. K. Tabor, Peadody ; National Loan & Trust Co., 
Topeka. 

KENTUCKY.—Caverna Deposit Bank, Caverna, (succeeded by Caverna National 
Bank). Thomas, Polk & Co., Elizabethtown ; Bank of New Castle, Mew Castle, 
(succeeded by National Bank of New Castle). 


LovIsIANA.—Teutonia National Bank, Vew Orleans, (closed). E. H. Reynes 
& Brother, Vew Orleans. 


MICHIGAN.—Robert Hosie, Detroit; Frederick L. Seitz, Detroit; Exchange 
Bank, Bay City; C. F. Gibson & Co., Bay City ; Ishpeming Bank, /shpeming ; 
James Mathes, Vegaunce ; Negaunee Bank, Megaunee ; Lumberman’s Bank, 
Manistee, (closed). S.A. Tripp & Co., South Haven. 
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MINNESOTA.—R. J. Menderthall, and State Savings Association, Minneapolis, 
(succeeded by Mendenhall Savings Bank). Parker Paine, St. Paul, (failed). 


MissIssippP1.—W. H. Archer & Co., Greenville, (dissolved). 


MIssourRI.—St. Genevieve Savings Association, St. Genevieve, (changed to 
Harris & Janis). 


NEBRASKA.—W. Dake & Co., Kearney Junction, (succeeded by Kearney Bank). 
Byron, Reed & Co., Omaha; H. Pandt & Co., Omaha; A. Castetter & Co., 
Tekamah. 


NEw YorK.—Ford & Fuller, 4/éany ; George W. McDowell, Bath ; Thomp- 
son, Chester & Co., Schenevus, (succeeded by J. T. Thompson). Mechanics’ 
National Bank, Syracuse, (now Mechanics’ Bank). Evans, Killmaster & Co., 
Tonawanda, (now E. Evans). 


Oul0.—S. B. Keys & Co., Cincinnati. Reed & Beverstock, Bowling Green, 
(succeeded by Beverstock, Merry & Co.). Morgan & Proctor, Geneva, (suc- 
ceeded by J. L. Morgan). Moore & Hunter, Martinsville, (succeeded by 
Farmers’ Bank). 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Brookville Bank, Brookville, (suspended). N. Myers, Clarion; 
Wakeman Brothers & Co., Great Bend, (succeeded by Wakeman & Dusenbury). 
S. B. Chase & Co., Great Bend (located at New Milford). A. A. Peirce & Son, 
Titusville, (dissolved). Temperanceville Savings Bank, West Pittsburg. 


TExas.—J. H.. Littlefield & Co., Corsicana, (dissolved). 


UTAH.—W. Hussey & Co., Corinne, (failed). First National Bank, Saé¢ 
Lake City, (suspended). 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK, 


OcTOBER—NOVEMBER, 1874. 


(Continued from November Number, page 401.) 


1874. Lowest, Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highest. 


January .. 10% . 12% ..Oct.26.. 10 ~. 10 -Nov. 9.. 10% 10% 
February. 1136 - 13 a 27.- 10 . 10 aa Io.. 10% . 10% 
March ... 11% ~. 13% .«- - 10 . OM .. II.. 10% . 10% 
April .... 11% . 14% .-- - 10%. 10% .. I2.. 10% . 10% 
May ...-. 11% - 13% .-- -- 10% . 10% .. 13 -- 10% 105% 
June 10% . 124% .. -- 10%. 10% .. 14-- 1058 - 10% 
July...... 9. 10% 
August... 9% .10\% .. oe 104 - 10% .. 16.. 10% . 1% 
September 93 - 10% ac oliday. ee I7-. 114% - 1% 
October .. 93% - i -- fo% . 10% .. 18.. 10% . 1% 
‘5 -- 10%. 10% .. I9.- 10% . 11% 
10 10% .. 20.. 11%. IK 
by 


21... 11% . 


Oct. 24... 10 ~. 10% xe 
- Io 





NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEw York, Nov. 23, 1874. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 4.85% a 4.86 in gold. 


Call loans rule at 3% to 4 against 2% to 3% a month ago. Prime discounts 
range at 5 to 7 with a tendency of rates to harden: A little more activity is 
developing itself in the money market, from several causes. First, there is a 
demand for currency at the West and South. This indicates the approach ot 
the usual Fall activity in the movements of the crops. Many complaints are cur- 
rent as to the delay this year of the Autumn trade, and as to the scanty amount 
and meager results of the business done. On inquiry, we find evidence that 
the prospects are promising, and that a somewhat greater volume of business 
' than is supposed has been done during the last two months. The people 
generally are economizing and curtailing their expenses, so that the demand 
for many articles of luxury is restricted. Hence our importations of dry goods 
and other commodities have fallen off. This change accounts for much of 
the dullness that is reported; and to it we may add other circumstances, such 
as the conservative spirit whigh the panic has produced among our business men, 
leading them to be discriminating in credits, and indisposed to accept risks which 
formerly were taken without hesitation. Moreover, a number of failures, more or less 
serious, continue to occur in general trade circles. If this is in some instances 
due to the effects of last Fall’s panic and to the efforts of the unfortunate sufferers 
to recover their losses, it arises in other cases from disappointment in the trade of 
the present season. 

Secondly, there is a growing conviction that the resources of the country benefit 
by the economies which have been practiced. Economy, as all the great authori- 
ties on financial science tell us, is an important condition for the increase of na- 
tional wealth, and as the masses of the people practice the virtues of frugality and 
industry, so will the whole nation grow in productive power and resources. From 
this principle we may infer that the dullness of business, which is so loudly com- 
plained of, as though it were a discouraging symptom, is really a wholesome indi- 
cation, and foretokens a gradual revival of general business in the not distant 
future. This hopeful view of the financial situation is certainly popular, and the 
arguments in its favor have considerable weight. 

Thirdly, the movements in the money market have been somewhat affected by 
the decrease of the coin reserve in the Bank of England, and by the shipment of 
gold from this port. It is somewhat remarkable that all our gold shipments so far 
this month have gone to France and not to England. For reasons which have 
been frequently expounded of late in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, France is the cred- 
itor nation of the world, and notwithstanding the extraordinary efforts which Eng- 
land is making to attract gold, the bullion reserve decreased in the Bank of Eng- 
land during the past week £623,000, and increased in the Bank of France 
11,321,000 francs. To show the recent decline in the Bank of England reserve of 
coin, we give the following figures, which comprise the latest returns by mail : 
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Coin RESERVE AND DEPOSITS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Circulation, 
excluding Securities Rate of 
Bank Fost Coin and in Banking Reserve. Discount. 
Date. Bills. Bullion, Deposits. Department. Per ct. 
July 29.... 426,705,025 . £22,478,318 . £22,628,566 . £ 30,181,020 . £10,773,293 . 2% 
Aug. §..--  27,331-865 21,539,939 - 22,047,687 - 31,199,428 . 9,208,074 . 
12.... 26,955,650 . 21,858,445 . 22,458,867 . 30,945,888 . 9,902,795 - 
19.... 26,489,785 . 22,541,378 . 23,108,221 . 30,476,049 . 11,051.593 - 
26.... 26,332,875 .  23.078,119 . 23,856,007 . 30,474,110 . 11,745,244 - 
2.... 26,817,375 . 22,983,677 . 23,628,042 . 31,163,952 . 11,166,302 . 
g.--. 26,498,335 - 23,244,107 . 23,628,077 . 30,562,222 . 11,745,772 - 
16.... 26,243,065 . 23,364,615 . 23,948,422 . 30,514,410 . 12,121,550 « 
23.... 26,023,995 - 23,315,964 . 24,106,601 . 30,540,725 . 12,291,969 . 
30.... 27,276,995 - 23,090,300 24,838,641 . 32,721,109 . 10,813,305 - 
7---+ 27,603,350 22,639,572 . 26,631,444 . 34,627,026 . 10,036,222 . 
14.... 27,660,430 . 22,066,256 .  25,905.036 . 34,546,423 - 9-405,826 . 
21... 27,031,365 . 21.456,594 . 25,481,480. 34,126,327 . 9,425,229 . 
28.... 26,745,765 . 21.341,381 24,706,540 . 33,156,238 . 9,595,616 . 
27,268,920 21,098,541 . 23,322,328 .  32.570,194 - 8,829,621 . 


Considerable discussion has been excited as to whether this drain of gold will 
continue, and as to its probable effects on the money market here. Arising, as it 
does, partly from the efforts of France to accumulate a specie reserve for the re- 
sumption of specie payments, and partly from the expected demonetization of silver 
in Germany next January, the drain has not, till lately, seemed very likely to abate. 
But the cable dispatches show that the Reichstag will impose obstacles to the de- 
monetization. Some part of the imperial monetary policy of Germany may thus be 
postponed till a later period. Should this happen, the drain which has caused so 
much anxiety will perhaps cease. Much of the alarm which it has provoked here 
and abroad, is due to the fact that the Bank of England coin reserve has fallen to 
20 millions, which is a limit never reached without awakening profound apprehen- 
sion. More than one-half of this coin reserve is liable at any moment to be drawn 
out by the joint-stock banks, whose aggregate deposits exceed 100 millions sterling, 
and who keep one-tenth of this sum in the Bank of England, thus securing to 
themselves two advantages: [1] the right to claim unlimited discounts in time of 
pressure; and [2] the right to draw out their balances in gold if these discounts 
should, in a financial crisis, be denied. The general effect of this arrangement is, 
that the joint-stock banks hold the right to treat as their own ten or twelve mil- 
lions sterling of the coin reserve of the Bank of England, securing the same power 
over it as if it were ¢heiy coin reserve, provided at their own expense, and stored in 
their own vaults. Since the repeal, in 1857, of the Bank-law of 1845, which was 
intended by its author, Sir R. Peel, to effect a wholesome reform in this state of 
things, there has been in England no statute compelling the banks outside of the 
Bank of England, to publish their statements oftener than twice a year. There is 
also no legal obligation compelling them to hold a coin reserve. Taking advantage 
of this loose condition of the law, the joint-stock banks have evaded the obligation 
of keeping their own coin reserve, and” have relied almost wholly on that of the 
Bank of England. This is, undoubtedly, the weakest point in the financial situa- 
tion of Great Britain, and it helps to account for the unusual trepidation which has 
been lately caused in some quarters by the drain of gold from England. As to 
its effects upon our own monetary movements, they have, we think, been overesti- 
mated. But it has a prominent place among the circumstances controlling our 
money market, and it does not seem as yet to have wholly spent its force. How 
far the averages of our New York banks have responded to the movements above 
pointed out, is shown in the subjoined table: 
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Weekly 
Clearings. 


516,055,766 
481,795,675 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


Legal 
Tenders. Circulation. 
63.966,100 .. 
62,394,200 .. 
60,697,000 .. 
58,830,800 .. 
59,621,600 .. 
591451,700 . 
59,525,100 .. 


Deposits. 


236.925,900 .. 
233,471,200 .. 
230,222,700 .. 465,875,347 
226,304,800 .. 447,708,716 
25,057,500 .. 225,852,700 .. 394,770,672 
25,082,900 .. 225.753.900 .. 446,534,180 
24.832,500 .. 229 994.200 .. 450,309,151 


Loans. Specie. 

18,374,200 .. 
16,946,700 .. 
15,007,800 .. 
13,585,200 .. 


25,419,600 .. 
25,115,800 .. 
25,060,500 .. 
25,013,500 .. 


281.277,000 .. 
281,377,800 .. 
282,275,200 .. 
281,873,700 .. 
281,958,700 .. 12,021,100 .. 
285,066,700 .. 12.574,800 .. 
283.788,100 . 16,888,200 .. 


The Philadelphia banks report the following statement: 
Circulation. 

$ 11.419,685 
11,451,317 
11,427,512 
11.436.603 
11,389,267 
11,340,784 
11,329,987 


Deposits. 
$ 48,414,015 
48,285,262 
48, 559.244 
47,972,670 
48. 537,254 
48,152,869 
48,921,022 


Legal Tenders. 
$ 15.666,675 
14,540,906 
14,298,008 
14,252.572 
14,806,758 
14,916,057 
14,634,729 


Loans. Specie. 

$ 370,469 
335,160 
326,049 
313,325 
292,867 
325-955 
347,170 


Oct. 5.$ 61.369,922 
12. 61,322,241 
19. 61,761,307 
61,440.942 
60,992,399 
61,234 897 .... 
61,211,860 .... 


~ 26. 
Nov. 2 
oc 9- 
+ 5. 


Gold, for the first time in several months, has shown a decided tendency to ad- 
vance. This is due partly to the disturbance above referred to in the European 
money markets, and partly to the return of our securities from abroad, which has 
been more active than at any time since the panic. This import movement is con- 
fined to a few choice securities, for which discriminating investors here are willing 
to pay higher prices than those now ruling in Europe. A slight rise in the premium 
is not regarded as mischievous at this time of the year, when our cotton and bread- 
stuffs are being more actively concentrated at the seaboard for exportation. The 
highest price struck during the month is 11154, which is the closing price to-day. 
In foreign exchange there has been some excitement. On the rise of the Bank 
of England minimum to 5 per cent. a week ago, the quotations advanced to 4.87 for 
sixty day bills. These rates checked business, and quotations weakened until some 
considerable purchases for German account steadied the market. The German de- 
mand was not large, and it was intended to cover the value of securities lately im- 
ported. Our bankers are rather indisposed to draw very freely in the present uncer- 


tainty of the Transatlantic money markets. 


November 23, 1874. 


Prime bankers’ sterling bills 


London good bankers’ do. 


London prime com. ster. do.................005- 


Paris (francs) 
Antwerp (francs) 
Swiss (francs) 


60 days. 


“4.85% @ 4.86 


4-84 @ 4.85% 
4:84 a@ 4.85 
515% @ 5-14% 
5.16% @ 5.15 
5.16% @ 5.15 


Subjoined are the quotations: 


3 days. 


489% @ 4.90% 
4:89% @ 4.90 

4.88% @ 4.89% 
5.13% @ 5.11% 
5-13% @ 5.11% 
5.13% @ 5.11% 


41% a 41% 
96% a2 96% 
96% 2 96% 


Amsterdam (guilders) 41%a 41h 
Hamburg (reichmarks) 95 @ 95% 
Frankfort (reichmarks) 95 @ 95% 

Bremen (reichmarks) 95 @ 95% 96% a 96% 
Prussian (reichmarks) 95 @ 95% 9% a 96% 


At the Stock Exchange Government securities show considerable activity and 
prices are firm, notwithstanding the supply of bonds from Europe, the activity of 
which seems to be abating. The cable facilities are now so perfect, and the con- 
nections of our bankers abroad have so rapidly developed, that much smaller 
variations in the markets produce sales of Governments on sellers’ option by the 
foreign houses. Quotations closed firm with a disposition to advance, and a good 
demand for home investment. The new fives have risen to 112%, the five-twenties 
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of 1862 to 112%, and the sixes of 1881 to 118%. Railroad bonds are firm for the 
well-known old issues, and private investors seem to be buying these bonds, as they 
pay better interest than Governments. State bonds show more activity, and there 
is an active but not large speculative inquiry for Southern bonds. Alabama's are 
firmly held, and North Carolina's and Virginia’s are steady; Tennessee's are dull. 
In railroad shares there is little movement, but the indications are regarded as 
favorable, though some of the leading shares are depressed. 


QuoraTions: Oct. 28. Nov. 2. Nov. 9. Nov. 16. Nov. 23. 
110% oe 110% a 110% a 111% én 1115 
U. S. 5-20s, 1867 Coup. 117% om 117% ms 117% be 118% cm 119% 
U. S. new Fives Coup. 112% os 111% + 11% af 112% is 112% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 79% Ce. 79% ee 9%  .- 8x re 80% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 100% si 102% PF 102% dis 102% sia 101% 
79% re 80% re 81% ae 82% a 80% 
Chicago & Rock Island 96% a 97% as 99% oy 1014 ne 100% 
New Jersey Central. .. 104% ‘es 106% 4% 106% at 107% PY. 107 
Erie. 28% ae 28% i 28H a 29% ig 27% 
Bills on London 4-840 4.8414.. 4.84@4.85 .. 4.860 4.86%. .4.8514a4.86 .. 4.8504.86 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 56,081,936 .. $55,943,522 .. $54,598,758 .. $52,977,359 .. $52,185,518 
Do. do. gold 59,283,068 .. 60,834,969 .. 55,753,953 -- 55,760,734 -- 54,664,609 


The following table compares the foreign imports at this port for the last ten 

months with the returns for the two previous years: 
Foreign Imports at New York for Ten Months from ¥anuary 1. 
1872. 1873. 1874. 

Entered for consumption $ 174,634,901 ........ $ 154,942,487 $ 150,994,130 
Entered for warehousing 156,435,717 109,559,827 95,993,351 
Se eee ee eee 44,866,612 741458, 39° 92,252,831 
Specie and bullion 5,265,429 13,771,361 59453284 


Total entered at port......... . $ 381,202,659 $ 352,732,065 $ 344,693,596 
Withdrawn from warehouse 139,562,819 104,701,744 93»759740 


These figures represent, of course, the foreign cost in gold, freight and duty not 
included. The exports for the same period show a large increase in free goods, 
nearly one-half of the aggregate being tea and coffee. 


Exports from New York to Foreign Ports for Ten Months from Fanuary 1. 
1872. 1873. 1874. 
Domestic produce $ 182,476,854 $ 237, 366,385 $ 232,658,284 
Foreign merchandise, free 1,721,948 1,872.328 
do. dutiable 8,059,904 7,410,440 5,916,500 
Specie and bullion 63,111,513 43,666,548 44,275,987 


Total exports $ 254,904,274 $ 290,165,321 $ 284,723,099 
do. exclusive of specie. 191,792,761 246,498,773 249,447,112 


DEATHS. 

AT NEw Lonpon, ConN., on Sunday, October 18th, aged eighty-nine years, 
ROBERT COIT, formerly President of the SAVINGS BANK and of the UNION BANK of 
New London. 

AT OMAHA, NEB., on Thursday, November sth, aged fifty-four years, EDWARD 
CREIGHTON, President of the first NATIONAL BANK of Omaha since its organization. 

AT NEw YoRK, on Thursday, November 1gth, aged seventy-one years, JOSEPH 
Stuart, of the firm of J. & J. Stuart, bankers, and Vice-President of the MERCAN 
TILE NATIONAL BANK. 





